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MAX LEOPOLD MARGOLIS 
OcroBer 15, 1866—AprIL 2, 1932 


THE Eprrors record their profound sorrow upon the passing 
of their colleague Professor Margolis. He had been a member of 
the editorial Board since 1925, and its senior Editor since 1926, 
serving to the time of his death. 

The whole learned world recognizes Dr. Margolis’s primacy in 
his chosen fields, in Semitic philology, in Biblical translation and 
commentary, and in that delicate and difficult field of text-criticism 
of the Hebrew Scriptures to which he devoted his last years with 
single-eyed fidelity and for which he literally gave his life. But 
we would testify to his relations with this Board. He brought 
to us the inestimable quality of authority, on which his colleagues 
could always depend with assurance. Never speaking from the 
house-tops nor asserting a superficial knowledge, in matters of 
scholarship he spoke without prejudice or assumption. Naturally 
cautious and conservative, with continuous application to the most 
rigorous disciplines of philology, he gave judgments that were ripe 
and sure, always expressive of scholarly principle. In such quali- 
ties his colleagues placed their trust with peculiar confidence. 

It remains for others to speak at length on Dr. Margolis’s labors 
in the several fields which he graced. To us the scholar was still 
more the man; the elements of his scholarship were expressions of 
his character. In that were exhibited the same simplicity, direct- 
ness, integrity, and humaneness. The world honors in him the 
scholar ; we have been privileged to know the man, and we can vouch 
that he was authentic in his life and character, as he was in his 
words and works. 

W. NorMANn Brown 
JoHN K. SHry0cK 
JAMES A, MONTGOMERY 


Editors 
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THE LIFE AND WORK OF MAX LEOPOLD MARGOLIS 


THE WORLD of Semitic studies, as well as that of Biblical inter- 
pretation, has suffered a great loss in the passing of Max Leopold 
Margolis. Born at Meretz, in the government of Wilna, on October 
15, 1866, the son of Isaac Margolis, himself a scholar, he received 
his first training at the elementary school of his native village, and 
his introduction into Hebrew and Talmudic studies from his 
father. At the age of ten, he was sent to the Leibnitz Gymnasium 
of Berlin—one of the best of its kind at that time—where he got 
his secular, and especially his philological training, and where he 
became a finished Greek and Latin scholar, this knowledge stand- 
ing him in good stead in the work that he was destined to do in 
later years. He remained in Berlin for seven years, graduating 
from the Gymnasium in 1885. His father had been called to 
New York as Rabbi, but died in the year 1887. In 1889 Max 
Margolis himself came to New York and pursued further studies 
at Columbia College—as the whole institution was then called— 
securing his A. M. degree in 1890 and the Ph. D. degree in 1891, 
with Semitic languages at his subject of major interest. This was 
the first doctorate to be granted in the Oriental Department. His 
thesis for the doctorate was entitled Commentarius Isaacidis Qua- 
tenus ad Textum Talmudis Investigandum Adhiberi Possit, Trac- 
tatu ’Erubhin Ostenditur, a sort of introduction to a critical edition 
of the Talmud, which showed both his ability as a critic and his 
acumen in separating the true from the false. He then became 
University Fellow in Semitic Languages at Columbia and at once 
evinced that power for luminous, clear, and forceful teaching which 
was always to distinguish his work in the various positions he was 
to hold. That same year (1892) he published a small treatise 
entitled The Columbia College Ms. of Meghiila (Babylonian Tal- 
mud). On the completion of this year of teaching at Columbia he 
became Lecturer on Jewish Literature at the Glenmore School for 
Culture Sciences, at Keene, N. Y., but in the same year (1892) 
he was called as Assistant Professor of Hebrew and Biblical 
Exegesis to the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati. In addition 
to his teaching, he now continued his scientific work—this time 
under the auspices of Hebrew Union College. He called his first 
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book An Elementary Textbook of Hebrew Accidence which, as he 
says in his preface, was “the product of more than a year’s hard 
labor”, and which was inscribed “ To the Venerable President of 
Hebrew Union College, The Rev. Dr. Isaac M. Wise”. The pri- 
mary object of his work was to meet the needs of the classroom, but 
in reality it was more than this, as it gave in compact and 
thoroughly scientific manner a précis of Hebrew grammar. Pro- 
fessor Margolis was Assistant Professor of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures at this institution in 1897-98, and was then called to 
the University of California, Berkeley, where he acted as Asso- 
ciate Professor from 1898 to 1905, practically founding the Depart- 
ment of Semitic Languages there, and teaching Arabic as well as 
Hebrew. At the same time, he was also Superintendent of the 
newly created Free Schools of San Francisco—all this time being 
a most devoted son to his widowed mother and a help and support 
to the other members of his family. 

During the period of his activity at Berkeley, he published a num- 
ber of valuable works, notably a 142 page discussion of The Theo- 
logical Aspect of Reformed Judaism, which was printed in 1904 
by the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 

He then returned to Hebrew Union College, where he acted as 
Professor of Biblical Exegesis from 1905 to 1907, but in conse- 
quence of his Zionist opinions, which were at variance with those 
of the College authorities, he left Cincinnati and spent a year in 
the libraries of Europe (1907-1908). May we take the liberty of 
adding that while in California, he had in 1906 taken to wife 
Evelyn Kate Aronson, of San Francisco, who has ever been a true 
helpmeet and an aid in all his work and aspirations. 

In this same year (1907), he was invited to come to Philadelphia 
as Editor-in-Chief and Secretary to the Board of the Bible Transla- 
tion that was in preparation by the Jewish Publication Society of 
America. He continued these labors up to the time of the publica- 
tion of this translation in 1917. While engaged in this work, he 
was invited to become a member of the newly founded Dropsie 
College, a school of Jewish learning and science in all its branches. 
He began his duties there in 1909 and became Secretary of the 
Faculty and Professor of Biblical Philology, also teaching Semitic 
epigraphy and Biblical exegesis. 

His teaching was destined to have even a wider scope. In 1924 
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he became Annual Professor at the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem, and that same year was a Professor in the 
Jewish University there, where he lectured in Hebrew on his 
favorite topics, for he spoke Hebrew as fluently as he did English, 
His year in Jerusalem was most fruitful despite its sorrowful 
ending in the death of his son; he and Mrs. Margolis bearing their 
grief as befits truly religious people. 

During all these years of teaching, Margolis was most active 
with his pen. He wrote for the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages, the Jewish Quarterly Review, the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, and the Zeitschrift fiir Alttestament- 
liche Wissenschaft. In addition, he published an article on “The 
Character of the Anonymous Greek Version of Habakkuk, Chap- 
ter 3”, in the memorial volume to William Rainey Harper pub- 
lished by his friends and admirers under the title, Old Testament 
and Semitic Studies (Chicago, 1908) ; an article in the volume pub- 
lished in honor of the seventieth birthday of Dr. K. Kohler, in 
1913; another in the one gotten out in memory of Abraham Har- 
kavy, and one in memory of Israel Abrahams. Besides these, he 
brought out A Manual of the Aramaic Language of the Babylonian 
Talmud ; Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossaries, a work which so 
far as the syntax goes—as he himself says—had no predecessor. 
This work had been suggested to him in 1894 by the late Professor 
Herrmann L. Strack, and was published by the latter in Munich 
in 1910 as a part of the series entitled Clavis Linguarum Semiti- 
carum ; he had allowed his Septuagint studies to rest for a while in 
order to do this important piece of work. In the meantime, he had 
gotten out, as the first of a series of commentaries upon the books 
of the Bible, published by the American Jewish Publication Society 
(Philadelphia, 1908) a translation of, and a commentary on, the 
Book of Micah which, although intended primarily “for the 
teacher, the inquiring pupil, and the general reader”, was filled 
with the exactitude of knowledge of his subject which so charac- 
terized all of Prof. Margolis’ writings. In 1922 he published The 
Hebrew Scriptures in the Making, an account of the composition 
of the Hebrew Scriptures from the pre-Mosaic period down to 
that of the Mishnah of Rabbi Judah, the Prince. This was 
also published for the intelligent reader by the Jewish Publica- 
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tion Society of America. Many criticisms of books and articles 
published by others are to be found in the volumes of the Jewish 
Quarterly Review. 

One of his latest works was his History of the Jewish People, 
done in collaboration with Professor Alexander Marx of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of New York. It is an attempt to tell in 
some 737 pages the whole history of the Jewish people (Philadel- 
phia, Jewish Publication Society, 1927), and is very reliable de- 
spite the fact that some movements have been omitted which other 
scholars would think deserved mention. 

He returned continually, however, to the subject to which he 
desired to devote his last years—the Septuagint and its relation 
to the original text of the Scriptures. Alas, he was not to carry 
this work through to completion, and all that we have is the first 
fasciculus of The Book of Joshua, in Greek, published in 1931. 

In 1890 he had joined the American Oriental Society and from 
1922 until his death he had functioned as the editor of the Semitic 
part of the JourNaL published by that Society. In 1901 he became 
a member of the American Jewish Historical Society and in 1913 
of the Society for Biblical Literature and Exegesis, whose Journal 
he edited for some years. He was also a member of the American 
Philolegical Association and of the American Philosophical Society. 

And so the tale is told in brief; but it is not ended. The real 
scientific work of Margolis will continue to bear fruit, and the 
many students who passed through his hands will prolong his 
methods for the good of the science to which he devoted his life: 
“Truly the good that man doeth lives after him ”. 


RICHARD GOTTHEIL 
A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON 
Luptow 8S. BuL. 

Committee on Resolutions 














NEW TABLETS FROM FARA 


SAMUEL N. KRAMER 
PHILADELPHIA 


Excavations at Fara* (ancient Shuruppak)* were directed by 
Dr. Erich F. Schmidt for the University of Pennsylvania Museum 
in co-operation with the American School in Baghdad during 
March and April, 1931. In the course of the campaign, 87 tablets* 
and fragments were uncovered. Of these, 84 are archaic;* one is 
early Sargonid;* the remaining two belong to the Ur-III period.’ 
The archaic tablets’ are of unbaked clay,* brown in color,’ and 
vary in size from 2.5 x 2.5 x 1.8 cm. (the smallest) to 7 x 7 x 2.4 cm. 
(the largest). They were found at a depth varying from %.20 to 
1.30 m. below the surface of the mound.’® F-974 (the early 
Sargonid tablet) is reddish brown in color and may have been 
slightly baked; it was dug up in one of the smaller brick-lined 
cists scattered over the Fara mound," at a depth of 140m. The 
two Ur-III tablets (F-973 and the fragment F-750) are also reddish 
brown, and may have been slightly baked. They were excavated 
at a depth of 5.15 m. and 4.25 m. in one of the larger cists.’ 

All the archaic tablets but one** are biconvex. The degree of 
convexity varies. The reverse of some is almost flat. Others show 
no such variation; both sides are equally convex. The larger tend 
to flatten out toward the edges, which thus become too narrow for 
writing. The smaller have comparatively wide edges, which the 
scribe uses when pressed for space. F-974 has a flat obverse, the 
reverse is highly convex.1* F-7%50 and F-973 are very slightly 
biconvex. All the archaic tablets*® but one*® are square with 
rounded corners. The smaller tablets, therefore, present a circular 
appearance. F-974 is rectangular, longer than wide, so also F-973." 

Fourteen of the archaic tablets are bilateral.‘* All but eleven of 
the archaic tablets divide the written sides in two columns; eight 
divide them in three columns;?® three tablets have no column 
divisions.2° The Sargonid and the two Ur-III tablets are bilateral, 
and have no column divisions. 

The columns are subdivided into spaces by means of horizontal 
lines. The name of the object recorded, the name of the recipient, 
his occupation (when stated), each usually fills a single space. 
The scribe began at the top of the left-hand column; upon reach- 
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ing the bottom of the last column of the obverse, if he still had 
materiai to record, he turned the tablet from the bottom (the lower 
edge of the obverse = the upper edge of the reverse) and continued 
his writing on the right column of the reverse. The first column 
of the obverse is always the left, the first column of the reverse is 
always the right. Occasionally, the scribe used the lower edge to 
complete his space. If, upon coming to the end of the obverse, he 
judged that he would need only a little space on the reverse, he drew 
as much of the vertical lines as was necessary for that space.”* 
On three tablets,?? he ran a horizontal line across the middle of the 
upper and lower edges. On one of these (F-601) this line may 
have been drawn for the purpose of clearly separating the obverse 
from the reverse. The line on the remaining two (F-511, 698) is 
merely ornamental; the reverse is blank. 

All but one tablet,** are “Wirtschaftstexte”. The following sub- 
stances are recorded: Se (barley),?* Se-kud-kai,*° Se-kud-NI.GA,”° 
Se-NI.GA,?" Se-AS.BA.AN,”* ziz-NI.GA,”® ®eziz-ga,°" zi-NI.GA,°” 
zi-Se (barley-flour ) ,** 2i-Xe-NILGA,” zi-ziz,®* zi-ziz-NI.GA,** nig- 
ar-ra,*> nig-ar-ra-KAS+A,* nig-ar-ra-NI.GA,*7 GOG,** ®*™GU,°*° 
ka’,*° KAS+A,* kaS-nig-ar-ra,*® kaS-Se-kin-kud,** ka8-AS.BA.AN,** 
sig-tz (goat-wool),*® ku&’-babbar (white fleece),*° ki-gin (silver 
shekel ) .*7 

The following is a list of all the trees mentioned: *®TE,* 
eSRIN-+A,* &8RIN+U, *8GIR,," &8X (— DP II, 475, sp. 1; 
ef. Or. 16, p. 79),°? nir-du-na (written with the GIS-determinative 
in the Urukagina text, VAT. 4724—= Or. 9-13, p. 199).*° 

Animals mentioned are: ma& (male kid),°* udu (sheep), 
ha (fish) °° SUS.NU.SI-sag (name of fish) ,°7 KUR.NU-sag (name 
of fish) ,°* muSen (bird).*® 

The following are the proper names mentioned in the texts: 
ab, 4en-ki,** 4en-lil,®* 4en-lil-i-mah,* 4SU.KUR.RU-da-lu,™ 
4SU.KUR.RU-dugud’",> 4SU.KUR.RU-har-tu,® ‘gi-bil,®’ dug,- 
ga-ni,** dumu-ur,®* dup-pad,” é-babbar,” é-dig-ga-gim (written 
é-ga-gim-dig),”* é-girs,"* é-mah," é-nab-bil,”* é-zi,"° é-zi-da,"’ 
é-zi-mu,”* Sa-gar (written gar-8a) ,”° ki-ni-gi,,*° kin-nir,** li-umma™ 
(written 14-GIS.KI.UH),*? lu-ma,** li-na-nam,®* 1i-ud-gid,** 
li-ud-gid-84 ®* = Ii-unuki,’? 1i-URU+A,** 1i-uru-tug-sag-gub,®° 
lugal,®° lugal-bad-da (written lugal-da-bad),** lugal-gar-ni,*’ lugal- 
dug-ga-? (last sign broken) ,** nig-gub-gub, * nig-ud-pa-é,*™ nin- 
id-na,®* nin-ig-gal,® nin-li-DI (written nin-DI-li),*’ nin-me-gal,** 
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nin-nam-mu-sub-bi,® nin-sag-tug,*°° nin-sag-tug-?-? (last two 
syllables illegible) ,*°* nin-ur-sag (written nin-sag-ur),*°* nin-zag- 
gai-ta*°* (written zag-nin-gé-ta), pa-lu-ti,*°* pa-pa-zi,’” sig-ag- 
bilug,’®* sal-ur,?? Subur,?°* ur-bad-ku,’® ur-‘en-lil,“° ur-41M,™ 
ur-“nin-muk,’” ur-¢nin-unu,'® ur-4SU.KUR.RU,'* ur-nammu,™ 
ur-sag-gir (written gir-ur-sag),’° ur-Subur,"** OR-kas-dig (per- 
haps an occupational title), uru-nu-30,’** za-pa-~<,’” zag- 
4SU.KUR.RU-ta.?”° 

The following occupational titles appear in the texts: bappir 
(brewer),'*2 dub-sar (scribe),’*? dam-gar (merchant),'** B-Se,!* 
GI,.ZA (usually followed by UR.NI),'*° GU-Su-dus (cf. QA-Su-dus, 
passim in the inventory texts),’*° il (porter),‘*’ keSda(da),'** 
la-SI,**®° maskim,’*° NI.GAB.GAB,™ nu-banda,*** PA,*** PA- 
usan,*** sag-tab,’** sag-tu,*®* sahar,’*’ sib,** sukkal,’*® ZA-erin.’° 

The only verbal form occurring in the texts is an-na-sum.*** 


TRANSLATION AND TRANSLITERATION OF SPECIMEN-TEXTS 


F-13 (cf. note 142) 


Col. I,sp.1. ?** mas ? lamb(s) 
2. ab (to) Ab. 
3. 1 4en-lil 1 (to) ¢Enlil 
4, GI,.ZA ? (cf. note 125) 
Col. Il,sp.1. UR.NI ? (cf. note 125) 
F-483 
Col. I,sp.1. ?%** nig-ar-ra (?) (of) fine flour 
2. ? kag 245 (?) 
3. ur-4nin-unu Ur 4Ninunu, 
Col. II,sp.1. bappir the brewer, 
2. éHAR-ta ™** (?) 
3. nin-sag-tug-?*** Ninsagtug... 
P-602 
Col. I,sp.1. 2 ki-gin 2 shekels of silver 
2. ézi (to) Ezi. 
3. 2 dup-pad 2 (shekels to) Duppad. 
Col. II,sp.1. 2 ur-3ubur 2 (shekels to) Urshubur. 
2. 1 la-na-nam 1 (shekel to) Lunanam. 
3. 1 pa-pa-zi 1 (shekel to) Papazi. 
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Col. III, sp.1. 1 Subur 


Ob. 


“2 


“2 o> Ot He oO 


co 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 
15. 


16. 
17. 


2. 1 ur-4nin-muk 
3. dup-sar 
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1 (shekel to) Shubur. 
1 (shekel to) Ur 4Ninmuk 
the scribe. 


F-974 (Harly-Sargonid, cf. note 5) 


Q 147 Se-gur 148 
igi-da-lal-ni **° 


~ — 


4. 1“ % “ é-a-ba-ni 

5. 1 “ 54 “ dumu-sir-la- 
lum 150 

. ha-ba-tum ** 

» =” qar-ni-ni 

8.16 “ ba-a-ba- 

& @* ha-li-a 

10.10 “ ma-nu-a 


s. Senigin *” .... 


8 gur barley 
(to) Igidalalni 
3. 4gur 72sila LUL-NITA 4 gur%2qa(to) themusician (male) 


10 


“ 72 “ 


“ 54 “ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 


Total .... 


“ Eabani 

“ Dumusirlalum 
“ Habatum 

“  Qarnini 

“ Baba 

“  Halia 

“ Manua 


F-97383 (Ur-III, cf. note 6) 


. 89 KAL Sa-bi-ta 


. 3 gud-KU-kin 4 iku 20 SAR 
. SU.QAR ur-gis-pa 

. a-$a ur-4SU.KUR.RU-da ** 
. 3 gud-KU-kin $ iku 


30 KAL-KU-ma-al 8 SAR 


, ae kal 158 
. a Sa-tal lu- ?-sar *° 


. 1 gud-gi8-tr-KU *°™ 4 iku 


30 KAL-KU-ma-al 9 SAR 
SC.QAR TAR.U.DA 

a-8A ( ?)-gid *°° 

6 gud-KU-kin $ iku 30 SAR 
SU.QAR HU-(?)**° 

a-84 SUG...... (?) 

1 gud-gis-tr-KU 4 iku 


Obverse 


89 men, of whom (87 accounted 


for) 153 


3 hired ? oxen,'™* 70 sar 
the property ( ?)**° of Urgishpa 
the field of Ur¢Shuruppak. 
3 hired ? oxen, 50 sar 
30 hired ? men,**’ 8 sar 


the field 
Lu. 


(watered by well) of 


- Sar 


1 hired ? plow-ox, 4 tku 
30 hired ? men, 9 sar 


the field 


1 hired ? plow-ox, 4 tku 


SC.QAR ur-4SU.KUR.RU-da ** 


eeeeeee 
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Lower Edge 
a-Sa da-i8-(?)-ra the field of 
Reverse 
1. 1 gud-KU-kin $ iku 1 hired ? ox, 50 sar 
. (?)-bal-( ?) 
. 8 apin-itu ?-gud 1 itu? é 


. 2 ba-ar-gar-? 1° 

. 2 itu-?-?-? 268 

. gis-? 164 

. 3 tu-ra 

. sar-ra-ab-DU 8a ?-ra °° 2 (men) stationed 
. 1 sar-ra-ab-DU 8a ?-? l1(man) “ 

. 1 sar-ra-ab-DU zikum-? *°° 7 i 

. 1 ki-pa-te-si 1(man) “ 


at the patesi’s 
dwellin 
. 1 en-nu-za-?-ti ?°° ..= (with) Ennuza 


. 28a en-?-ma in the ( ?)** 

. 1 DA.US.KI-[ta] *** KU 2 at each ..., 2 me 

. 1 gur,-ta KU 2 at each granary, 

2 ma 

. 15 sag-"4ki-sur-ra-?)1** 15 men at the source of 
the canal Kisur 

. Sunigin 2? KALzi-ga Total: 27 (men) sent away (for service) 

. [lal-n]i 7° 2 KAL Remaining (still unemployed) 2 me 

. IGI.GAR-ag ud-25-kam Account made out on the 25th day 


Upper Edge 


itu[Su-numun mu 4SU-4EN.ZU of the month Shunumun; year in 
lugal ] which Gimil-Sin became ki 


Nores 


1 Fara is a large, low mound between the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers 
ca. 140 miles southeast of Bagdad. North of it (ca. 35 miles) is Nippur; 
northeast (ca. 15 miles) is Bismaya (ancient Adab); directly east (ca. 20 
miles) Jocha (ancient Umma); to the south (ca. 35 miles) lies Warka 
(ancient Erech). Northwest of Fara (ca. 10 miles) is Abu Hatab (ancient 
Kisurra). The identification Abu Hatab = Kisurra was first made by 
Delitzsch (MDOG 15, p. 14, n. 1). It was based on the brick inscription 
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found at Abu Hatab (text and translation, MDOG 15, pp. 13-14, trans- 
literation and translation, SAK pp. 152-3 and RISA pp. 150-1) which 
names Itur Shamash, the son of Idinilu as the patesi of Kisurra. Recently 
Unger has argued against this identification (cf. articles on Abu Hatab 
and Kisurra in RV and RAs). Andrae’s statement (FAH p. 4): “Durch 
datierte Geschiftsurkunden auf Keilschrifttafeln der Hammurabizeit ist 
der Name Kisurra fiir Abu Hatab gesichert”, settles the matter. Cf. also 
the Kisurra Canal mentioned in the Ur-III tablet excavated in this year’s 
campaign (F-973) and n. 168). For the exact position of Fara in relation 
to the numerous “ tells ” within its immediate neighborhood, cf. Andrae’s 
map (MDOG@ 16, opp. p. 30 and FAH opp. p. 5). 

Fara was first visited by Loftus in 1850. The natives informed him that 
Phara (sic!) was a mound much visited by antique hunters; from it 
“signet cylinders . . . bronzes, figures carved in stone, flow like water” 
(ROS p. 104). Cf. also the first map on which Fara is located (ibid. opp. 
p. 436). Members of the Wolfe expedition visited Fara in 1884. Hilprecht 
made test excavations at Fara and Abu Hatab in 1900. Among the objects 
uncovered he lists: copper goatheads; a copper, pre-Sargonid sword; a 
lamp in the shape of a bird; a very archaic seal cylinder; a number of 
pre-Sargonid tablets (Barton, SBD 3, is probably one of these), and 60 
incised plates of mother of pearl (cf. HAB pp. 538-40). 

In response to Hilprecht’s enthusiastic recommendation (ibid. p. 539, ef. 
FAH p. 1) excavations were begun at Fara, June 21, 1902, by the Deutsche 
Orient-Gesellschaft, under the direction of Delitzsch (who, however, soon 
left Fara) and Koldewey. In August, Koldewey was replaced by Andrae. 
The latter remained in charge until January 1903, when Koldewey returned 
to direct the work. He remained in charge until the close of the campaign 
(March 2, 1903). The Fara excavations lasted 8 months. At Abu Hatab, 
excavations were begun by Andrae, December 27, 1902, and were brought 
to an end by Koldewey after 33 days of “digging” because Abu Hatab 
seemed “‘ nicht Bedeutendes an Altertiimern liefern zu wollen” (MDOG 16, 
p- 12). Reports of the Fara-Abu Hatab excavations were prepared by 
Koldewey (MDOG 15, p. 21 ff.; ibid. 16, p. 15ff.; ibid. 17, pp. 1-2). 
Andrae gives a detailed description of the “ tells” in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Fara (MDOG 16, pp. 1-30, and map opp. p. 30), also a résumé 
of the Fara-Abu Hatab “finds” (ibid. 17, pp. 4-35). In Heinrich’s 
minutely detailed, beautifully printed study of the Fara material in the 
Berlin and Istanbul museums, Andrae contributes the preface and the 
introduction (FAH pp. 1-7). Banks, while digging in the nearby Bismaya, 
visited Fara (1903). He adds some interesting Arab tales concerning the 
Fara excavations, then but recently closed (BB pp. 293-6). 

* Written Su-ru-pak in the first, and Su-ru-up-pak in the last, column of 
Syllabary 82-8-16 (CT XI, pl. 49, 1. 33); Su-ru-up-pak, also, in the last 
column of the fragment Rm. 905 (CT XI, pl. 50; the first column is not 
preserved). The bilingual text (C7 XVI, pl. 36, 1. 7) writes su-ru-up-pd-ak 
(=Shurubbag?). In the geographic list (KAV 183, 1.25) the writing is 
su-ri-[ip]-pak (due to a break in the text, the third syllable is doubtful). 
In the Gilgamesh epic, the name is written: 4u-ri-ip-pak (HG pl. 44, 1.11); 
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a variant reads: §u-t-ri-pak (ibid. n. 14 and 15). Ut-napishtim, however, 
is addressed as the su-ru-wp-pa-ku-% (ibid. 1.23); a variant reads su-ri-ip- 
pa-ku-t (ibid. 1.27). For the probability that the name is of Elamitic 
origin, cf. Langdon (CAH p. 377) and Speiser (MO p. 38 ff.). 

Ideographically, Shuruppak is written: SU.KUR.RUki, The ideogram 
is always written in the form of a ligature in the archaic Fara texts; ef, 
LAK 294. For the form of the ideogram in the Urukagina period, ef. the 
Bismaya texts (JA text 55, fragments 4 and 5; also tablet 66, ob. col. II 
and rs. col. IV). Cf. also the Umma text, LC 19, rs. col. IV (Nikolskj 
classes it as a Sargonid text; more probably it is of the Urukagina 
period). For the Sargonid period, cf. the fragmentary text, DPM XIV, 65 
(a Susa tablet). For the form of the ideogram in the Ur-III period, ef. 
the Haladda “Tonnagel (“riibenformiger Cylinder”, Koldewey, MDOG 
16, p. 13) found in the western part of the “tell” (text and translation, 
loc. cit.; photograph, FAH p. 4; transliteration and translation, SAK 
pp. 150-1 and RISA pp. 10-11). Cf. also all the Ur-III texts listed in note 
6. For the period of the Isin Dynasty, cf. HGT 157, col. I, 1.6; cf. also 
the dynastic lists in OZCT II. 

The identification Fara = Shuruppak was first established by Delitzsch 
(MDOG 16, p. 14, and “ Nachtriige” opp. p. 15). It was based on the 
Haladda “Tonnagel” (cf. above) found at Fara, which states that 
Haladda, son of Dada, the patesi of Shuruppak (written SU.KUR.RUki) 
repaired the ADUS of the “ Great Gate” of the god Shuruppak (written 
a4SU.KUR.RU-da.). The text belongs to the Ur-III period; there is no 
mistaking its paleography. (Thureau-Dangin’s query, “ Vielleicht jiinger 
als die Dynastie (III) von Ur?”, SAK p. 151, n. 4, is no longer justified.) 
No other historical inscriptions of earlier or later date have as yet been 
found at Fara; the Haladda text still remains the main basis for the 
identification. However, so many of the proper names mentioned in the 
Fara tablets (cf. note 3) contain 4SU.KUR.RU (= Shuruppak) as the 
basic element, that the Fara = Shuruppak identification is beyond question. 

The doubt expressed by Andrae (FAH pp. 4-5 and n. 1 on p. 5) is based 
on the supposition that Fara was not the original provenance of the 
Haladda “Tonnagel” (cf. Delitzsch, MDOG 16, p. 14, n. 1: “Ist dieses 
Schriftdenkmal nicht nach Fara verschleppt worden”; and Andrae, FAH 
p. 5: “So miissen wir wohl an eine Verschleppung denken”). This sup- 
position is, in turn, based solely on the fact that the Haladda text is of 
the Ur-III period, while all other inscriptional material uncovered at Fara 
belongs to a much earlier date (cf. note 4). Now, however, that two 
additional Ur-III tablets have been excavated during this year’s cam- 
paign (in addition to several figurines, seal impressions, and pot forms 
typical of the Ur-III civilization) there is no longer any cause for doubt- 
ing that Fara was the original provenance of the Haladda “ Tonnagel ”. 
Furthermore, inscriptional material of the Gudea and Ur-III periods, may 
have been excavated at Fara before this year’s campaign. 972 tablets 
and fragments, listed as coming from Fara and Abu Hatab, are now to 
be found in the Ottoman Museum, Istanbul (the museum’s share of the 
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1902-3 campaign). Among these are a number of Ur-III, Isin, and Ham- 
murabi dynasties (C-21, 22, 23, 62, 63, 68, 73, 74, 75, 76, 105, 110, 284, 
285, 286, 287, 288, 338, 342, 345, 346, 347, 349, 350, 351, 352, 353, 354, 
355, 356, 373, 374, 375, 377, 378, 650, 651, 652, 653, 654, 655, 656, 657, 
658, 659, 660). The tablets of the Isin and Hammurabi dynasties were 
undoubtedly excavated at Abu Hatab; there is no trace of a post Ur-III 
settlement at Fara. Those of the Ur-III dynasty, however, may have been 
dug up at Fara as well as at Abu Hatab. The museum catalogue makes 
no distinction; it lists all the tablets as coming from Fara and Abu 
Hatab. The museum authorities, when questioned, knew of no record from 
which the exact find-spot might be obtained. Note also the following 
statement (Deimel, Or. 34, p. 143): “Dann befinden sich unter den 
Tafeln des Berliner Museum’s die aus Fara stammen sollen, auch eine 
Reihe jiingeren Datums die mir nach der Schrift ungefihr der Periode 
Gudea’s zu gehéren scheinen”. For architectual remains which point to a 
late Fara habitation, cf. the house in III a-c (FAH pp. 12-13). 

The Aratta-Shuruppak problem still remains difficult. The basic facts 
are as follows: (a) The ideograms SU.KUR.RU and LAM.KUR.RUKi as 
written in the early texts (archaic, Urukagina, Sargonid, Ur-III) resemble 
each other so closely (cf. LAK 294 with 190; JA 55 and 66 with 111 and 
157; the writing of SU.KUR-RU*i in the Sargonid, Ur-III periods listed 
above with LAM.KUR.RUki in MA 27993-28000) that a later copyist may 
have easily confused the two; for an actual case of such confusion by a 
scribe of the Ur-III period, cf. the two Umma texts published by Keiser, 
STD 286 and 287. (6) Syllabary 82-8-16 (CT XI, pl. 49, 1.33) equates 
SU.KUR.RUki with Shuruppak. For the ideogram LAM.KUR.RU«! the 
same syllabary (1.34) gives the value a-rat-ta. The Rm. fragment 905 
(CT XI, pl. 50) adds the semitic values: kabtum, “glorious”, and 
tanadatum, “glory”; ef. also JA 111 and 157, where LAM.KUR.RU is a 
descriptive term in connection with silver and copper). The scribe of 
Syllabary 82-8-16, therefore, treats Shuruppak and Aratta as two different 
cities. (c) The geographic list (KAV 183) gives the value &u-ri-[ip]-pak 
for the ideogram LAM+KUR.RUkK, It does not list SU.KUR.RUk, It 
lists, however, a LAM+HI.RUki which it reads [A]rattu and which it 
further qualifies as matsu-u-hi. Unless scribal error is assumed, this 
Ashur copyist makes no distinction between SU.KUR.RUKi and 
LAM+KUR.RUki. (d) The same is true for the bilingual text (C7 XVI, 
pl. 36, 11. 6-7) which translates the ideogram LAM+KUR.RUK as Su-ru- 
up-pd-ak (= Shurubbag?) (e) In the Lugalbanda cycle of legends (Lang- 
don, OZCT I, pl. 5, col. I, ll. 13, 17; pl. 8, col. ITI, 1. 23; pl. 9, col. IV, 
11. 38-9; ef. also the duplicate, Poebel, HGT 8, ob. 1.3; 9, ob. 1.47) the 
writing is always: LAM.KUR.RUki (not LAM+KUR.RUki). The con- 
text is not certain in any of these texts; there is no clue to the reading of 
the ideogram. Langdon reads it Shuruppak; Albright (JAOS 45, p. 207) 
reads it Aratta. (f) In the KeS liturgies (OHCT I, pl. 42, ll. 13-14; ef. 
also the duplicate, SLP pl. LXXXV, ob. 1.20) the ideogram is written 
LAM.KUR.RU (without the KI, however). In the duplicates (Poebel, 
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HGT pl. VII, 12, rs. (cf. Chiera, SRT p. 24, 11.3-4; Legrain, HT pl. II, 
8, ob. 11.3, 9) the writing is LAM.KUR.RUkKI; so also, SRT 16, 1.1: 
[LAM].KUR.RUki. In none of these texts is the context sufficiently clear 
to determine the reading. Langdon reads Shuruppak; Legrain (HT p. 45) 
reads Aratta. (g) In the Gudea Cylinder A (col. XXVII, 1. 2) and 
tablet CBM 19767 (in the Museum of the University of Pa.; translitera- 
tion and translation by Zimmern, ZA, 39, p. 245 ff.) the ideogram 
LAM.KUR.RUki follows immediately upon the mentioning of the city 
KeS. Here, again, the meaning is uncertain. Reading the ideogram as 
aratta with the Semitic equivalent kabtum (cf. fragment Rm. 905 above) 
would give the most suitable translation (“glorious KeS”). (h) Finally, 
the writing 4SU.KUR.RU-da as the name of the god of Shuruppak 
(Haladda “Tonnagel”, cf. above; also the proper name ur-dSU.KUR.- 
RU-da in the Ur-III tablet excavated this year) is best explained by 
assuming the reading Aratta or Aradda, the DA being its phonetic com- 
plement (cf. Deimel, LAK p. 1, note 1). - 

Basing himself on b) d) g) h), Hommel (HG@A p. 353) concludes: “ Es 
scheint tibrigens mehrere LAM.KUR.RU gegeben zu haben” and “ Ur- 
spriinglich waren die beide (Shuruppak and Aratta) gewiss benachbarten 
oder sonst in naher Beziehung zueinander stehenden Orte, wohl geschieden ”, 
Langdon (CAH I, p. 377) identifies Shuruppak with Aratta thus: “The 
god of Shuruppak was a local form of Enlil with the title Aratta, mean- 
ing the honored one, the ‘god of praise’ and consequently the city itself 
acquired the epithet Aratta”. Albright (JAOS 45, p. 207) is certain 
that Shuruppak and Aratta are two distinct places far apart from each 
other. The scribe who wrote Syllabary 82-8-16 (cf. b) copied correctly; 
the scribe of the geographic list, KAV 183, was doubly confused, erred 
twice: In line 11, he mistook KUR for HI; in 1.25 he wrote LAM+KUR 
for SU.KUR (cf. c). The difficulties involved in the bilingual text (cf. d) 
and the possible phonetic complement (cf. h) are not discussed. Zimmern 
(ZDMG 78, p. 21, n. 1, 3) states that: “ Uberhaupt die Existenz eines 
Ortsnamen Aratta ... mehr wie fraglich ist”. In ZA 39, p. 252, n. 1, 
however, he admits (with Albright) that there is no doubt that Aratta is 
/istinct from Shuruppak, but adds: “So ganz gekliirt ist iibrigens das 
Verhiltnis von Shuruppak und Aratta nebst ihren Ideogrammen immer 
noch nicht ”. He then points to the difficulties involved in (d) and (h). 

Hitherto unnoticed is the fact that an Umma scribe of the Ur-III period 
wrote LAM.KUR.RUKi for Shuruppak (S7'D 287, 1.4). In addition to the 
fact that the tablet was excavated in the near-by Umma, the provenance 
of the majority of the tablets in which Shuruppak is mentioned, the read- 
ing of Shuruppak for the LAM.KUR.RUki is assured by the preceding text 
in the same publication (STD 286). The same persons are involved: 
lugal-Sa,-ga, the seller and a-kal-la, the buyer; the name of the place, how- 
ever is written SU.KUR.RUkKi. Streck (AJSL 22, p. 218 and note 34) 
offers a possible reason for designating Shuruppak as Aratta (= the 
Euphrates city; Arat is the Assyrian pronunciation for Urat, a fre- 
quently used by-name of the Euphrates). Streck’s suggestion would 
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explain admirably the otherwise rather pointless description of Shuruppak 
in the Gilgamesh epic as the city situated on the bank of the Euphrates 
(sa ina kisad narpu-rat-ti sak-nu, EG pl. 44, 1.12). Against the Shurup- 
pak = Aratta identification is the fact that a place LAM+KUR.RU« is 
mentioned in a Nebuchadnezzar tablet (IN 93, 1.16); there is no trace of 
habitation at Fara later than the neo-Sumerian (= Ur-III) civilization. 
For the same reason, the Aratta mentioned by Ptolemy (cf. Streck, OLZ 
1906, p. 346d, who looks for it in southern Babylonia “ganz nahe dem 
Meer”) cannot be identified with the ancient Shuruppak. The Shuruppak- 
Aratta difficulty is, as yet, by no means solved. 

*To date the following Fara texts have been published: (a) Thureau- 
Dangin, RTO 9-15. (6b) Thureau-Dangin, RA VI, p. 143 ff. (a limestone 
tablet). (c) Barton, SBD 3 (probably one of the tablets excavated by 
Hilprecht). Tablet SBD 2, which Deimel also takes for a Fara tablet, cf. 
WT p. 4, was, however, purchased, cf. SBD p. 7. While its script resembles 
that of the Fara texts, its most probable provenance is Lagash. For 
importance of this tablet in dating the Fara texts, cf. note 4). (d) 
Deimel, LAK p. 73 (VAT. 9091 and 13600, two very archaic texts, whose 
provenance is not altogether certain, cf. LAK p. 14). (e) Deimel, SF 
(185 tablets). (f) Deimel, WF (135 tablets, both groups, the result of 
the DOG-campaign). (g) Allotte de la Fuye, DP I, pl. I (the photograph 
of a tablet jar with a PISAN-DUB inscription). (h) Ibid. 33-38. (i) 
Speleers, RIA 44 and 46 (the provenance is unknown; the paleography and 
content, however, stamp it as a Fara “Schultexte”; cf. for content, SF 
20, 21). (j) Fértsch, Catalogue of Tablets from Fara and Abu Hatab 
(typewritten copy in the Ottoman Museum, Istanbul) lists 972 tablets and 
fragments excavated by the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, and now in the 
Istanbul museum. The authorities generously permitted me to examine 
the tablets during a brief stay in that city. By far the greatest number 
of the tablets are of the archaic Fara periods. They add little of impor- 
tance to the Fara texts already published (the “Schultexte ”, which would 
be most valuable, are nearly all shattered). Forty-six tablets (cf. list, 
note 2.) are of the Ur-III, Isin, Hammurabi Dynasties. The tablets belong- 
ing to the latter two dynasties must certainly have been excavated at Abu 
Hatab. Those of the Ur-III period, however, may have come from Fara 
as well (cf. the Fara = Shuruppak identification discussed in note 2.). 
One tablet (C-183) is of the Sargonid period (cf. notes 4 and 5). (k) The 
Haladda “ Tonnagel ” (cf. note 2.). (l) STH 1. 

The following copies and duplicates of the Fara “ Schultexte ” are to be 
noted: (a) Luckenbill (74 196), a text very similar to VAT 9104, 12751 
(=SF 8, 9). The latter begin with a list of fish-names, continue with a 
few names of pottery forms, and end with a list of god-names, which is 
written thus: Each name is listed twice; the first time without, the second 
time with the DINGIR-determinative. The Bismaya text lists in the first 
two columns a number of god-names in the same manner, only the first 
time with, the second time without the DINGIR-determinative. (b) Clay 
(MIB 11, perhaps also 12) is a duplicate of VAT 9130 (=SF 75) ef. 
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Deimel, Or. 2, p. 51; 4, p. 45, and SF p. 24. (c) The Lichatachew prism 
published by Sheleico (ZA 29, p. 78 ff.) is a copy of the same Fara text, 
(qd) DPM XIV (p. 121) contains a small fragment which is a duplicate 
of the same text (cf. Sheleico, ZA 29, p. 82ff.). (e) For a Jemdet Nasr 
duplicate, cf. JRAS 1931, p. 842. 

The following publications of archaeological material have appeared in 
addition to the two main sources (MDOG@ 15, 16, 17, and FAH). (a) 
Copper goathead (Hilprecht, EAB p. 540). (6b) Seals and seal impres- 
sions (Weber, AS 4, 43, 58, 59, 60, 78, 88, 94, 103, 106, 107, 152, 153, 158, 
181, 184, 185, 188, 217, 225, 232, 233, 235, 287, 414, 419, 428, 560, 587, 589, 
592). (c) Drawings on Fara tablets (Weber ZF.). (d) Photograph of a 
basalt weight in the Ottoman Museum (RL IV, pl. 123b. (e) Two frag- 
ments of vases with reliefs (RZ VII, pl. 168f, h). (f) Pottery forms 
(RL XIV, pl. 43a-f; ef. however Andrae’s statement that they are not 
listed in the “finds” record from Fara, FAH p. 4). (g) Photograph of 
a painted vase (RL XIV, pl. 43h). (h) Description of weights from Fara, 
now in the Ottoman Museum (Unger, KO pp. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 14, 20, 
28, 36, 37. 

*The date of the archaic Fara tablets (all the Fara texts published to 
date, excepting, only, the Haladda “ Tonnagel ” are archaic) is still a mat- 
ter of dispute. They have been dated as late as the Dynasty of Akkad 
(Christian) and as early as the period preceding Ur-Nina of Lagash. The 
debate has now lasted more than a decade. Here and there, matters have 
have become confused. Before a new attempt is made to establish their 
relative dating, a clear statement of all previous attempts and their under- 
lying reasons is essential. Thureau-Dangin (RTC p. II and n. 1) dates 
the 7 Fara texts which he published (cf. note 3, above) before Ur-Nina of 
Lagash. Reasons: (a) The curvilinear form of the signs for LU and 
LUGAL. (6) The sign for A is composed of 4 wedges. (c) The sign for 
BI is still pictographic. Deimel (ZAK pp. 4-5) confirms Thureau-Dangin’s 
conclusions and adds the following reasons for the early dating: (a) 
Numerous Fara signs in addition to the BI are pictographic. (b) The 
splitting in two of the horizontal wedges in the signs for MU, BAL, 
NUMUN, etc. appears only at a very early date; never later than Ean- 
natum of Lagash. (c) The Fara form for the sign ZI (LAK 468) occurs 
in no texts later than the Stele of the Vultures (cf. however, the Bismaya 
texts recently published, 7A 6611, 691, 7311, 7411; none earlier than the 
Urukagina texts). (d) The order of the signs within each space is not 
according to the sense; the scribe writes as the convenience of the moment 
dictates. 

Unger (ZA 34, p. 198 ff.) concludes that the Fara tablets are “ vielleicht 
etwas iilter als die Tontafeln der Zeit des Urukagina” (loc. cit. p. 205). 
Reasons: (a) Ur-Nina’s inscriptions are “roh” und “unbeholfen”; the 
Fara tablets, on the other hand, are “elegant” and “ fliissig”. (b) In 
Ur-Nina’s times, contracts were written only in the royal palace; the 
Fara contracts are among private individuals. (¢c) The signs which 

Deimel takes to be pictographic are due to the “ Lust fiir Spielerei ” which 
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the Fara scribe possessed to an extraordinary degree. All of Unger’s argu- 
ments are weakened by a subjective trend (cf. Landsberger, OLZ 34, p. 123: 
“Gerade alle Griinde die Unger veranlassten, diese Tafeln fiir jiinger als 
Urukagina zu halten sprechen fiir ihr Alter, wie das eingehend von Deimel, 
dargestellt wurde ”). 

Deimel (Or. 6, p. 51 ff.) replies to Unger’s objections: (a) He lists in 
detail some 35 curvilinear signs that appear in the Fara texts. (b) Lists 
a large number of Fara signs for pot and fish-names, which are still picto- 
graphic in form. (¢c) Lists more than 40 Fara signs, which, while neither 
curvilinear nor pictographic, nevertheless, show a less developed, a more 
archaic form than the corresponding Urukagina signs. (d) The “roh” 
and “unbeholfen ” script of many of the Ur-Nina and Eannatum inscrip- 
tions is due to their content. In royal inscriptions, the tendency is always 
to archaize, cf. the archaic appearance of historical inscriptions of 
Lugalzaggisi with tablet texts of Urukagina, his contemporary. In WF 
(p. 2) Deimel adds the following historical reason for the pre-Ur-Nina 
dating: SBD 2, because of its script, belongs “zu der Sammlung der 
Fara-texte ” (cf. however note 3 above; the most probable provenance is 
Lagash). This tablet repeatedly mentions a king of Lagash named Enhe- 
gal. All the rulers between Ur-Nina and Urukagina are known from con- 
temporary sources: Enhegal is not among them. This Fara tablet, there- 
fore, must be dated before Ur-Nina; so also all the Fara texts, because 
their script is as archaic. In the same volume (WF pp. 4-5 and p. 10) 
Deimel adds two reasons of very doubtful value: (a) The use of copper 
for payment in Fara; in the Urukagina texts, silver is the medium of 
exchange. (b) For plowing, the ass was usually used in Fara; in Uru- 
kagina’s times, the ox served the same purpose in Lagash. Much more to 
the point are his two final comparisons (WF p. 2-3): (a) The shape of 
the Fara tablets (cf. below) point to a more archaic period than the 
Urukagina texts. (b) The Fara texts lack the date-formula so markedly 
characteristic of the Urukagina and later periods. (For meaning of the 
BAL-formula in the Fara “ Kaufurkunden”, RTC 12, 13, 14, 15; SBD 3, 
VAT 12437, 12443, 12523, 12557, 12746; C-84 (unpublished), cf. Deimel, 
LAK p. 1). 

Andrae (AIT p. 6), basing his conclusions on archaeological finds other 
than inscriptional material, was the first to suggest that the tablet stratum 
in Fara (following FAH p. 6, it will be designated by the letter Z; it is 
about two meters thick and lies above a prehistoric, inscription-less, 
painted pottery layer, which in accord with FAH p. 6, will be designated 
by the letter H) should be further subdivided, because its characteristics 
“etwa denen der H und G-schichten (of Ashur) entsprechen ”. 

Christian (MAG IV, pp. 9-12) concludes that the date of the Fara 
tablets is “etwa zur Zeit Urukagina, also der unmittelbar vor- oder friih- 
sargonischen Periode” (ibid. p. 12). Reasons: (a) All the Fara tablets 
show such uniformity of script that according to Deimel (LAK p. 4) no 
subdivisions within the texts can be justified by paleographic evidence. 
(6) All other “finds” in stratum Z (cf. above): building materials, 
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burials, pottery forms, seals and seal impressions, point to the Lugalanda- 
Urukagina-early-Sargonid period (analagous to stratum G, but not H, 
of Ashur). Since the tablets were also found in stratum Z, they are of 
the same period. 

Deimel (Or. 34, pp. 122-27) questions Christian’s archaeological con- 
clusions, but is not very specific. He adds: “ Wenigstens sagte mir Andrae 
dass meine Datierung der Fara-tafeln mit seiner Ansicht, die er sich iiber 
das Alter der Schicht gebildet habe, iibereinstimme”. For the first time 
(and in contradiction to his statement in LAK p. 4, cf. above) he makes 
this important observation: Paleographically, a division within the Fara 
texts is justifiable; that the “Kaufurkunden” (cf. above) are younger, 
He thus removes the basis for Christian’s conclusion, that the entire 
Z-stratum, two meters thick, represents the remains of one brief period in 
Sumerian history (Lugalanda-Urukagina-early-Sargonid). 

Because the shape of tablets is occasionally used as a dating criterion, a 
clear statement of the various shapes of the Fara tablets is essential, in 
order to avoid any possible confusion. For such confusion, cf. Langdon 
(OECT VII, pp. IV-V: “It is inexplicable that the clay tablets of Fara 
do not distinguish the two sides as does the stone tablet AO 2753 (RA VI, 
p. 143 ff.), unless the stone tablet represents a late evolution.” Cf. also 
Langdon (loc. cit.): “The Fara tablets do not differentiate by convexity 
the reverse from the obverse, but like the primitive type, they are equally 
convex on both sides. Cf. also Deimel (WF p. 2): “ Diese (die rechtecki- 
gen mehr breite als lange) haben zum Teil recht grosse Dimensionen, die 
Vorderseite ist vollkomen flach, die Riickseite stark gewélbt.” In KP 
(p. 6), however, he describes the same tablets as having “ die Vorderseite 
flach, die Riickseite etwas gewélbt ”’. 

The shapes of the Fara tablets are as follows: (a) Large (dimensions 
usually varying from 12 to 20 cm., the largest is 32 x 36 cm.), rectangular, 
broader than longer, obverse, flat, reverse convex (cf. Koldewey, MDOG 16, 
p. 13). This shape is more typical of the “Schultexte”. Among the 
smaller ones of this group, however, there are also inventory records, and 
lists of names and occupations. No tablets of this size and shape have been 
found this year. Cf. note 13. (6b) Medium and small tablets (varying 
from 4-12 cm.), square and round-cornered like the Urukagina tablets, with 
this difference: Of the Urukagina tablets, the obverse is flat, the reverse 
is convex; of the Fara tablets, both sides are equally convex. A few such 
tablets have been excavated this year (F-510, the largest = 7 x 7 x 2.4 em.; 
also F-511, 600, 602, 698). (c) Very small tablets (4 em. and less) exca- 
vated during this year’s campaign, square and round-cornered (because of 
the small size, therefore, circular in appearance), the obverse convea, the 
reverse almost flat (cf. the photographs of the Urukagina tablets, DP -25, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 30, DP I, pl. XI). (d) Now and then an unusual shape 
(Cf. VAT 12752 = WF 59; cf. also F-509). 

In attempting to date by palaeography, the danger of erring is twofold: 
(a) Secribal idiosyncrasies; no such uniformity is to be expected as is 
found in the script of the Urukagina tablets; (6) the lack of a sufficiently 
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large and varied quantity of inscriptional material to justify generaliza- 
tions. (Cf. the Fara form for the Z-sign = LAK 468, which Deimel, ibid. 
pp. 4-5, uses as a criterion for the early dating, because it never occurs 
later than the Stele of the Vultures. It has now turned up in the Bismaya 
tablets published by Luckenbill, JA 63 II, 691, 73 II, 74 II, which are con- 
temporary with the Urukagina texts. Cf. also the Umma(?) text pub- 
lished by Speleers, RIA 42). Bearing these dangers in mind, the follow- 
ing is a tentative statement of the relative dating of the archaic Fara texts, 
according to palaeography, shape and exact find-spot (this last is available 
only for this year’s campaign; for the DOG-excavations, cf. Andrae, FAH 
p. 1.): (a) The two tablets, VAT 9091, 13600, are of the last, most 
advanced stage of the Jemdet Nasr culture. (6) The larger tablets 
(described above, heading a) are of the pre-Ur-Nina period. They show 
most regularly the archaic characteristics listed in detail by Deimel (cf. 
above): curvilinear, pictographic, primitive sign-forms. (c) The “Kau- 
furkunden and other “ Wirtschaftstexte” (inventory records, lists of 
names and occupations); rarely a “Schultext” (for size and shape, cf. 
above, heading b), are of the Ur-Nina-Eannatum period. They show less 
regularly the primitive characteristics. (d) The small tablets (cf. above 
under heading c) belong to the Lugalanda-Urukagina culture. They were 
found at a depth varying from 25 to 50 cm. below the surface of the mound, 
and in a drain pipe built by the people who were the last to settle in that 
part of the city (no traces of an Ur-III settlement were found on this 
spot). 

Again this must be stressed: The relative dating (the latest possible 
absolute date for Ur-Nina is 2620 B.C.; ef. Christian and Weidner, AOF 
V, p. 141) attempted above is tentative. As long as the tablets them- 
selves bear no date, confirmation is needed from a minutely detailed study 
of the non-inscriptional “ finds ”, to establish the subdivisions of the archaic 
Fara civilization. The Fara dating, too, is of utmost importance in help- 
ing to establish the approximate time of the Jemdet Nasr culture. Chris- 
tian and Weidner (AOF V, p. 148) date the latter in the early Sargonid 
period. One of the main reasons for this conclusion is given thus: The 
Fara “finds” are of the “ungefihr vor- und friihsargonische Periode” 
(dating based on Christian’s conclusions, cf. above); among these “ finds ” 
is painted ware of the Jemdet Nasr type; the Fara and the Jemdet Nasr 
cultures, therefore, are of the same period (the early Sargonid). In order 
to explain the difficulty involved in the palaeography (the Jemdet Nasr 
and Fara texts are archaic, even pictographic; the Sargonid texts are in 
fully-developed, formalized, cuneiform) the following unusual assumption 
is necessary: “Die stark bildhafte protoelamische Schrift(hat) archai- 
sierend auf die schon ziemlich entwickelte Keilschrift eingewirkt” (ibid. 
p. 149). 

It is not, however, with Fara-Z (the tablet stratum) that the Jemdet 
Nasr should be compared; they have little in common. The shape of the 
Fara tablets are altogether different; in no way do they resemble that of 
the Jemdet Nasr tablets (Cf. Langdon, OHCT VII, P. for the latter; for 
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the former cf. shape-forms listed above). In script, only VAT 9091 and 
13600 (Fara provenance uncertain) can be compared with the tablets 
found at Jemdet Nasr. In the remaining texts, in the oldest “ Schul- 
texte”, the script is incomparably more advanced and better developed 
than in the latter. Moreover, the exact “depth” find-spot of the painted 
ware is uncertain. In this year’s campaign, painted pottery was found only 
below stratum-Z. It is most probable that the painted ware uncovered in 
the DOG-excavations came from the first deep test trenches; one of these 
reached “zum Teil bis zu einer Tiefe von 7-8 Metern” (Koldewey, MDOG 
15, p. 12; ef. trench I and II on the plan, MDOG 17, opp. p. 44, and FAH 
pl. 1). If the provenance of the two semi-pictographic tablets (VAT 909] 
and 13600) is actually Fara; these, too, were found below the Z-stratum. 
It is Fara-H which compares with the Jemdet Nasr civilization. The 
peak of Fara’s development was reached after Jemdet Nasr had become 
a ruin. 

5 F-974. This tablet and C-183 (unpublished) are, as yet, the only two 
Sargonid texts, excavated at Fara. The shape of F-974 is rectangular, 
longer than wide (85x 50x31 ecm.). It is not divided into columns; 
sharply drawn horizontal lines form the space divisions; the writing is 
clear and sure. The difference in script (compared with the earlier Fara 
texts) is immediately noticeable. Specifically, the signs for & (=WMA 
19954, a Gudea text; for archaic Fara, cf. LAK 732), TUM (=—MA 
15318, ff., Sargonid texts; for archaic Fara, cf. LAK 494), SE (—WMA 
24376, a Sargonid text, cf. LAK 199; for the archaic Fara form) and 
finally QAR (= MA 21355; for archaic Fara, cf. LAK 160), all point to 
the Sargonid period; so also its shape and absence of column divisions. 
It shows, however, this peculiarity; The obverse is flat, the reverse is 
strongly convex; in this it differs from the standard Sargonid tablets. 
Because of this difference, early Sargonid may be the more exact dating. 
C-183 (in the Ottoman Museum) is also rectangular, longer than wide 
(5x3 em.); has no column divisions; lines sharply drawn across the 
tablet, mark the space divisions (I failed to note its convexity). The sign 
forms which characterize it as Sargonid are: SAR (= MA 12432, cf. with 
LAK 215), MU (=MA 3938, cf. with LAK 14 and finally TU (=WMA 
34248, cf. with LAK 786 and 666). 

*F-973 (dated in the first year of Gimil-Sin) and the fragment F-750. 
Shuruppak was a settlement of some size during the reign of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur. Keiser (PUD pp. 24-5) lists 24 Ur-III tablets which 
mention a patesi of Shuruppak either by name or title (one of these, LTD 
26, 1. 17, writes the ideogram SU-KUR-RA(!)—(KI)). Shuruppak is 
also mentioned in the following Ur-III tablets: Keiser (STD 286, 287; 
ef. above, n. 2); de Genouillac (THU 6041, col. II, sp. 16, and col. III, 
sp. 1); Schneider (@DJ = Or. 47-49, 124, 1.6); Deimel (Wengler 21= 
Or. 5, 18). The relative size of Shruppak during the reign of Bur-Sin can 
be judged from the Umma text published by de Genouillac (TEU 6041). 
It is a list of 21,799 harvest-workers levied from the various cities of 
Sumer and Akkad in the 2d. year of that monarch’s reign. Of this num- 
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ber, Umma supplied 2600 workers; Shuruppak, 1200; Babylon, 600. Two 
patesis of Shuruppak in addition to Ur-(dingir)Ninkurra and Azag- 
(dingir) Nannar, listed by Keiser (loc. cit.) are now known: A-HU-A, in 
the first year of Bur-Sin (SLU 131, 1.7) and PA-GU-U. in the second year 
of Bur-Sin (7EU 6041, col. Il). Cf. n. 2. for additional Ur-III material. 

This, then, is the outline of Fara’s history: Originally settled by the 
same “ painted pottery” people that inhabited Jemdet Nasr to the north 
(= Elamites?), it was later conquered by the Sumerians. About the 
time of Ur-Nina of Lagash, Fara was at its peak. It gradually lost its 
importance, was weakest during the reign of the Dynasty of Akkad, 
experienced a brief revival in the neo-Sumerian period under the Third 
Dynasty of Ur, was destroyed during the struggles that led to the extinc- 
tien of that dynasty, was never reinhabited. 

725 are in good condition, 20 are only fair, the remaining are frag- 
mentary and illegible. 

®¥-510, reddish in color, may have been slightly baked or accidentally 
fired. 

* Varies from a light greyish to a very dark brown. 

1025 were found inside or just outside of a drain pipe which led up to 
the surface of the mound; for dating, cf. note 4, 

11 The so-called “ Fara Rundkeller” (FAH p.6). The fact that Sargonid 
and Ur-III tablets were found in these cists does not necessarily indicate 
that the cists were built in those periods; they may have been used by the 
people of the later civilization, who had settled on the mound, and found 
them already built. Because they cannot be related to other architectural 
remains on the “tell” they cannot, as yet, be definitely dated. Cf. FAH 
pp. 6, 17. 

In conjunction with terra-cotta figurines, seal impressions and pot 
forms of the Ur-III culture. For dating of the cist, however, cf. the 
preceding note. 

18-512. The obverse is flat, the reverse is in such poor condition, that 
it is impossible to reconstruct its original form. It is a fragment of the 
only “ Schultext ” uncovered during the campaign. 

* For dating, cf. note 5. 

%*The original shape of the tablets of which only fragments have been 
preserved, is not always certain. 

16 F-509, the shape is oval, almost elliptical. 

* The shape of the original tablet of which only the fragment F-750 is 
preserved, was probably very similar to F-973. 

18 F-128, 382, 384, 388, 483, 486, 488, 490, 506, 509, 513, 600, 601, 975. 

 F-384, 480, 510, 513, 600, 602, 697, 975. 

*° F-509, 603, 967. *1 Cf, F-483, 513. 22 F-511, 601, 698. 

*° F-512, a fragment, found at a depth of 1.20m. The phrases still 
remaining are incomplete, they all end with the signs: NU (curvilinear, 
ef. LAK 36) -TUG (MA 33742; cf. LAK 474, where it is read QAB (also 
TUG?). 

* F-376, 378, 482, 485, 486, 488, 507. 
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26 F-600. Reading and meaning unknown; appears here for the first time 
in cuneiform literature. Cf. with the following term Se-kud-NI.GA and 
n. 27. 

2° F-400. Cf. the following note. 

*7 Probably also F-381, where only NI.GA is preserved. Deimel (Or. 7, 
p. 29 ff. and SL p. 471) proposes that NI should be read dig; that GA is 
its phonetic complement; that SeNI is another way of writing ei5NI with 
the meaning “sesame”; Se-NI.GA, therefore, also is to be translated 
“sesame”. That the GA is not to be treated as a phonetic complement, 
however, is shown by the forms Seziz-ga (cf. n. 30a), ziz-ga, ga-ziz-a, ga-Se- 
(cf. Hrozny, “ Getreide ”, pp. 119 and 135). That the Se in se-NL.GA is 
not to be treated as a determinative is shown by the form ziz-NLGA 
(F-481). More probably all the terms ending with NI.GA (Se-NI.GA 
Se-kud-NI.GA, ziz-NI.GA, zi-NI.GA, zi-Se-NI.GA, zi-ziz-NI.GA, nig-ar-ra- 
NI.GA describe a form of pastry prepared by adding butter (NI.GA) to 
the (crushed?) seeds of the various grains (Se, se-kud, ziz) or to flour 
(zi, zi-Se, zi-ziz, nig-ar-ra). For NI.GA =GA.NI with the Sumerian read- 
ing gar(a) and the Semitic equivalent lildu, cf. Landsberger, OLZ 1931, 
p. 132, where the complete literature on the subject is cited. 

28 F-600. Cf. also kaS-AS.BA.AN (F-490). Both forms appear here for 
the first time. 

29 F-481. Cf. n. 27. 

soe F-391. Written ziz-ga-Se. The meaning is probably the same as that 
of ziz-ga, “ Milchbrei” (Hrozny, loc. cit. p. 135). 

8” F-490; also 508, where NI.GA is partly broken. For meaning, ef. 
n. 27. 

$1 F-373. 

82 F-506, GA is uncertain; text is poorly preserved. In F-388, the word- 
order is Se-zi-NI.GA. 

88 F-375. In Babylonia, therefore, from the earliest days of its history, 
“Emmer ” (ziz) was ground into ordinary flour (zi), not alone into fine 
flour (nig-ar-ra). Cf. however, Hrozny, “Getreide” p. 99, and note 2; 
p. 101, note 3; also Landsberger, OLZ 1922, p. 342, where Hrozny’s cor- 
rections seems not to have been noted. 

*¢ F-286. Cf. note 27. 

8° GAR-HAR-RA is to be read nig-ar-ra; its Semitic equivalent is 
samidu, “fine flour”; cf. Landsberger, OLZ 1922, p. 342ff. Hrozny’s 
transliteration (gar-mur-ra) and translation (“ Aschenbrot”) as well as 
Deimel’s translation (“ fodder ”) are shown to be untenable (ibid. p. 341). 

8° F-379. KAS+A corresponds to the classical Assyrian sign DUG (SL 
2, 2, p. 450). Its Sumerian reading, therefore, is ku-ru-um or ku-ru-un; 
the Semitic equivalents are karanu and kurunnu (ibid. p. 533); the trans- 
lation of kurunnu according to Poebel (SU IV, p. 33 ff.) is not “ Dattel- 
schnaps”’, as is usually assumed; it is more probably “ Traubenwein”; 
nig-ar-ra-kurun is, therefore, a pastry formed by mixing wine with fine 
flour; ef. nig-ar-ra-NI.GA (notes 27 and 37), which is a pastry formed by 
adding butter to fine flour. 

87 F-500. For meaning, cf. notes 27, 35 and 36. 
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8 F-379. GOG is translated by Deimel as “ Johannesbrot” (Or. 7, p. 
28); the reasons there stated are not convincing. 

8° F-511. Hrozny translates as “ Hiilsenfriichte” (loc. cit. p. 197). 

4° F-377, 382, 383, 384, 387, 389, 489, 490, 491, 501, 509. The exact 
meaning of kaS is not certain. As a general term for strong drink, its 
Akkadian equivalent is sikdru. Poebel’s interpretation of the Gudea text 
(Cyl. B. 6, 24-7, 11; ef. SU IV, p. 32 ff.) justifies the assumption that kaS 
was originally a “ Dattelwein” and therefore to be so translated when 
unmodified by any qualifying phrases. 

41 F-379, 509. For meaning, cf. note 36. 

«2 F-484; the last two signs poorly preserved. The terms kaS-nig-ar-ra, 
kaS-Se-kin.kud, kaS-AS.BA.AN appear here for the first time in cuneiform 
literature; for kaS-nig-ar-ra, cf. nig-ar-ra-KAS+A (note 36). 

4? F-383; cf. preceding note. 

‘4 The word-order is kaS-AS.AN.BA; ef. notes 28 and 42. 

© F-513. *° F-513. 7 F-602. 48 F-513. 

** F-698. The sign A is written with four wedges. 

6° F-698; found also in the Urukagina texts; cf. Or. 16, p. 78. 

51 F-698. 52 F-698. 58 F-513. 

54 F-13, 15, 17, 25, 26, 28, 41, 99, 285, 963. 

5° F-970; also F-27; text poorly preserved. 

5° F-969. 

5? F-964; mentioned frequently in the Urukagina texts; cf. Or. 21, p. 76. 
The SUS is sometimes written inside the NU. This is nearly always the 
case with the Fara texts in the Ottoman Museum; ef. C-369, 415, 623, 969, 
ete. F-964, however, writes the SUS outside the NU. Deimel’s surmise 
that the SAG is not part of the ideogram is substantiated by the Fara texts 
listed above, where SUS+NU.SI is not followed by SAG. 

58 F'-380; found also in the Urukagina texts; cf. Or. 21, p. 65. 

5° F-969. 

* F-13, 25, 26, 28, 41, 501, 693. 

*: F-490. Text in poor condition; the KI is not certain. 

62 F-13, 25, 26, 28, 963. 

*? F-378, 382, 384, 387, 487. 

* F-400. The DA is not certain. For the possible reading of this name 
as lu-daradda (da), ef. note 156. 


6 F-511. 

*¢ F-510. The word-order is har-tu-4SU.KUR.RU. 

67 F-90. 68 F-99. 6° F-511. 70 F-602. 
71 F-28. 72 F-382. 78 F-386, 500. 74 F-389. 
76 F-490. 76 F-602. 77 F-698, 730. 78 F-375. 
7° F-481; the SA is not certain; poorly preserved. 

8° F-511. 51 F-90. 82 F-600. 83 F.4]. 
54 F'-602. 85 F-388. 8¢ F-376. 87 F-600. 
58 F-600. 8° F-600. 90 F482. 

*. F-16; not certain; text in poor condition. 

92 F-359. *8 F-515. %4 F-488. 


4 F-730. © F-379, 505. %¢ F-382. 
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*? F-485; the DI is not certain; poorly preserved. 


°8 F-503. °° F-480. 100 F-505. 101 F-483. 
102 F'-379. 108 F382, 509. 104 F-380. 106 F’-602. 
106 F-511. 107 F-384. 108 F'-602. 10° F-359. 
110 F-481. 111 F-600. 112 F-602. 118 F'-482, 483, 


114 F-16; SU.KUR.RU not certain; text in poor condition. 

115 F-506; written nammu-ur. 

126 F-359. 1168 F'.602. 

117 F-385. As an occupation-title, it would mean the UR of good beer; 
ef. also the OR.NI mentioned frequently in these texts; perhaps to be read 
GOR-ia, an official in connection with oils. 

118 F379. 11° F-698. 120 F-506. 

121 F387, 483. 122 F-41, 89, 488, 602. 19° F-698. 

124 F-488. Found only in the Fara texts; meaning and reading unknown; 
for Deimel’s suggestion, cf. WF p. 6. 

126 F.13, 14, 17, 25, 26, 28, 41, 99, 963. In these texts, all found inside 
or just outside a drain pipe leading up to the surface of the mound (cf. 
translation and transliteration of F-13) the OR.NI follows immediately 
upon the GI,ZA. In F-27, they are separated by intervening inscribed 
spaces (text broken). In F-89, GI,.ZA alone is mentioned. OUR.NI is found 
alone in F-285, 382, 384, 503, 968. For meaning of OR.NI, ef. note 117). 
GI,.ZA may be read GI,.A (the A-sign is frequently written with four 
wedges in the Fara texts); the meaning may be “messenger ”, cf. SL 2, 
p. 579, 39) and p. 577, 6). 

126 F-511. The substance distributed is 3amGU. 

127 F-99; followed in the next space by dug,ga-ni; usually the occupa- 
tion follows the personal name. 

128 F-484, Cf. the é-keSda (da), SL 2, 2, p. 370, 1, 8). The sign LAK 610, 
therefore, also has the reading keSda and LC 13 rs. 6 is not an error. 

12° F-380. The 14-SI is frequently mentioned in the Urukagina “ fish ”- 
texts; cf. also the SI in the “ fish’”’-name SUS.NU.SI (n. 57); the 10-SI, 
therefore, was an official in connection with fish and fish-products. For 
Deimel’s suggestion, cf. WF p. 6. 

18° F-507; written PA.DU+KAS. For reading and meaning, cf. SL 2, 
2 p. 505, n. 205, d and e. 

181 F-375. Probably same as NI.GAB with the Semitic equivalent ati, 
“ gatekeeper ”. 

182 F-481, For meaning in early texts, cf. SL 2, 1, p. 170. 

188 F-488; Sumerian ugula and akil; its Semitic equivalent is aklu 
(from the Sumerian) ; its meaning “ officer in charge”; cf. SL 2, 2, p. 495. 

134 F-513, 697. Cf. SL 2, 2, p. 496, 9); perhaps to be read PA-sub, with 
the Semitic equivalent rému; cf. SL 2, 1, p. 280 ff. 

185 F'.385, 386; written tab-sag; cf. sag-apin, sag-tu, in the Urukagina 
texts; cf. also the gan-tab-ba mentioned frequently in the same texts. In 
F-513 ?-tab (first sign broken) is listed among trees and wooden objects. 

18° F-513; perhaps an official in charge of weights; cf. SL 2, 1, p. 309 ff. 

187 F-511; cf. the sahar-ra-ni in the Urukagina texts. Meaning uncer- 
tain; cf. SL 2, 2, p. 443, 7). 
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188 F-967. 

139 F-380; cf. SL 2, 2, p. 559, 4) and 6). 

14° F.966; perhaps to be read A-erin “ an army official ”. 

141 F-27, 285, 968; perfectly preserved only in the last. 

142 F-15, 17, 25, 26, 27, 28, 41, 99, 285, 963, 964, are duplicates of F-13 
(with minor changes of quantity or name). All have a convex obverse and 
an almost flat reverse; all were found inside or near the drain pipe leading 
to the surface of the mound. They are all of the Lugalanda-Urukagina 
period (cf. note 4); no traces of a younger civilization were found at that 
particular part of the mound. 

43 Numeral illegible. 

144 Numeral illegible. For reading and meaning, cf. note 35. 

46 Only the kaS is preserved. 

1468 Probably €é-HAR is for the customary é-HAR-HAR; the Semitic 
equivalent is, probably bit-arari; cf. Landsberger, OLZ 1922, p. 39 and 
notes 10 and 12. 

“46 Last sign (written on reverse) illegible. The lower edge and upper 
part of the reverse were used by the scribe to complete the name he had 
started in the lower right corner of the obverse. He continued his vertical 
line on the reverse only as far as was necessary; it does not run the entire 
length of the reverse. 

47 Part of the SE is broken. 

48 The GUR may or may not have been on the tablet. The qga-figures are 
based on the assumption that the gur-sag-g4l, the common measure in the 
Urukagina and Sargonid periods is here intended: Il. 3-4, four vertical 
wedges = 72 qa; 1. 5, three wedges = 54 ga. 

“4° The IGI is not certain. 

16° The SIR is partly broken. 

161 Habatum may be Semitic; a further proof that this is a Sargonid 
tablet. 

162 Numeral broken after the first “30”. 

*8 The 89 is written 90-1. The following is the probable interpretation 
of the tablet: The first line states that 89 men were available for employ- 
ment. Line 6 of the obverse accounts for 30 of the 89. Despite the break 
in the text, the reading of line 10 of the obverse can be reconstructed as 
follows: KAL-KU-ma-al 9 (written 10-1) SAR; i.e. the men were hired 
for 9 sar (in line 6, the men were hired for 8 sar). The numeral stating 
the number of men, however, is broken. That this numeral was 30 (the 
same as in line 6) can be deduced from the following: Line 17 of the 
reverse reads: Sunigin 27 KAL zi-ga; i.e. a total of 27 men were sent 
away (for various forms of service). This total can only be the sum of 
the number of KAL stationed at various places and listed in ll. 8-16 of 
the reverse; these total up to 27 (cf. note 165). The line following the 
total reads: [lal-n]Ji 2 KAL; e.g. there still remained 2 men of the 
original 89. But only 57 men are accounted for, not adding those listed 
in line 10. The broken numeral, therefore, in line 10, must have read “ 30”, 

** KU =agaru; kin is either the term for work in general or describes 
a particular kind of work assigned to the oxen; cf. the kin in the occu- 
pation-title gi8-kin-ti, the kin in Se-kin-kud and Se-kin-kin. 
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188 For SU.QAR, cf. the Bismaya text, JA 164; for meaning in later 
cuneiform literature, cf. Meissner, SAI 8082. 

166 Tf the da is here a phonetic complement, the name is to be read 
aradda(da); cf. the Aratta-Shuruppak problem discussed in note 2. 

+8? The phrase ma-al describes, perhaps, the type of service to be rendered 
by the KAL. 

168 One or more signs broken. 

16° Sign broken. 

76°. For meaning of gud-gid-ur, cf. SL 2, 2, p. 517, 58) and 62). 

76° Only the sign BAL is certain; the signs before and after are illegible. 

1°1 Probably only one sign follows the £; the sign ITU is not certain. 

762 Last sign broken. 

768 All three signs illegible; poorly preserved. 

164 Last sign broken. 

1°6 The term s4r-ra-ab-DU describes the service of the KAL. Lines 8-16 
enumerate the KAL employed in this service and those stationed in various 
places; their total (27) is stated in line 17. 

186 Perhaps a storehouse; ef. the gur in line 15. 

167 The sign TA reconstructed from the succeeding line; the meaning 
seems to be: 1 man stationed at each DA.US.KI = 2 hired men. Cf. the 
succeeding line: 1 man stationed at each granary = 2 hired men. For 
term DA.US (without KI), with the meaning “shepherd’s boy ”, cf. SL 2, 
2, p. 608, 72). 

2°68 Last sign broken. The canal has the same name as the nearby city 
Kisurra (the modern Abu Hatab; cf. note 1). 

16° The sign LAL and the beginning of the sign NI are broken. 

17° This date formula, the first on any tablet excavated at Fara (for the 
BAL-formula in the early Fara texts, cf. Deimel, LAK p. 1) is not certain; 
the signs are poorly preserved; the reconstruction given, however, is very 
probable. 

List OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AIT: Andrae, Die Archaischen Ishtar Tempel (1922) = WDOG 39. 

AJSL: American Journal of Semitic Languages. 

AOF: Archiv fiir Orientforschung. 

AS: Weber, Altorientalische Siegelbilder = Der Alte Orient (1920). 

BB: Banks, Bismaya (1912). 

C: Catalogue of Tablets from Fara and Abu Hatab in the Ottoman Museum 
(Istanbul, 1918). Typewritten copy. 

CAH: Cambridge Ancient History. 

CT: Cuneiform Texts in the British Museum. 

DOG: Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft. 

DP: Allote de la Fuye, Documents Présargoniques. 

DPM: Délégation en Perse. 

EAB: Hilprect, Excavations in Assyria and Babylonia (1904). 

EG: Thompson, Epic of Gilgamesh (1930). 

EGA: Hommel, Ethnologie und Geographie des alten Orients (1926). 

FAH: Heinrich, Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen der Deutschen Orient- 
Gesellschaft in Fara und Abu Hatab (1931). 
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GDJ: Schneider, Die Geschéftsurkunden aus Drehem und Jokha (1930). 

HGT: Poebel, Historical and Grammatical Texts (1914) = UMBS V. 

HT: Legrain, Historical Texts (1922) = UMBS XIII. 

IA: Luckenbill, Inscriptions from Adab (1930). 

IN: Strassmeier, Inschriften von Nebuchodnosor (1889). 

JAOS: Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JRAS: Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

KAV: Schroeder, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts (1920). 

KO: Unger, Katalog der Babylonischen und Assyrischen Sammlung, Kaiser- 
lich Osmanische Museen, III. Gerite. 

KP: Deimel, Die Keilschrift-Paliographie (1929). 

LAK: Deimel, Liste der archaischen Keilschriftzeichen (1922) WDOG 40. 

LC: Nikolski, Documents de Comptabilité Administrative de la Chaldée, 
Lichatachew Collection (1915). 

LTD: de Genouillac, La Trouvaille de Drehem (1911). 

MA: Fossey, Manuel d’Assyriologie (1926). 

MAG: Mitteilungen der Altorientalischen Gesellschaft. 

MDOG: Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft. 

MIB: Clay, Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Babylonian Section 
(1915). 

MO: Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins (1930). 

OECT: Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Tezts. 

OLZ: Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. 

Or: Orientalia. 

PUD: Keiser, Patesis of the Ur Dynasty (1919) = YOS IV, 2. 

RA: Revue d’Assyriologie. 

RAs: Reallexicon der Assyriologie. 

RCS: Loftus, Travels and Researches in Chaldaea and Susiana (1857). 

RIA: Speleers, Recueil des Inscriptions de l’Asie (1925). 

RISA: Barton, Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad (1929). 

RTC: Thureau-Dangin, Recueil de Tablettes Chaldéennes (1903). 

RV: Ebert, Reallexicon der Vorgeschichte. 

SAI: Meissner, Seltene Assyrische Ideogramme. 

SAK: Thureau-Dangin, Die Sumerischen und Akkadischen Kénigsinschrif- 
ten (1907). 

SL: Deimel, Sumerisches Lexicon. 

SBD: Barton, Sumerian Business and Administrative Documents (1915) = 
UMBS IX, 1. 

STH: Hussey, Sumerian Tablets in the Harvard Semitic Museum. 

SF: Deimel, Schultexte aus Fara (1923) = WDOG 43. 

SLP: Langdon, Sumerian Liturgies and Psalms (1919) = UMBS X, 4. 

SLU: Lutz, Sumerian Temple Records of the Late Ur-Dynasty (1928). 

SRT: Chiera, Sumerian Religious Texts (1924). 

STD: Keiser, Selected Temple Documents of the Ur-Dynasty (1919) = 
YOS IV. 

SU: Poebel, Sumerische Untersuchungen. 

TEU: de Genouillac, Textes Economiques d’Oumma (1922). 

TRU: Legrain, Le Temps des Rois d’Ur (1912). 
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UMBS: University Museum Publications, Babylonian Section. 
VAT: Vorderasiatische Abteilung, Tontafeln. 


Wengler: “ Privatsammlung von Bergrat Wengler” (published in trans- 


. 


literation only in Or. 2, 5, 6). 

WDOG: Wissenschaftliche Veréffentlichungen der DOG. 
WF: Wirtschaftsterte aus Fara (1924) = WDOG 45. 
YOS: Yale Oriental Series. 
ZA: Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 
ZF: Altbabylonische Zeichnungen aus Fara (1920). 

System of transcription based on Thureau-Dangin’s: Les Homophones 

Sumériens. 




















DRAVIDIAN AND NUBIAN 


Epwin H. TurrLe 
WasuHurneTon, D. C. 


THE MAIN divisions of Dravidian are the Kanara-Tamil group, 
including Kélan (Malayalam); Telugu, including the basis of 
Kodagu (DD § 25); the Gondi-Kui group, including Kuvi, Parji, 
the basis of Tulu, and probably the basis of Badaga (DD § 19) ; 
Kurukh-Malto; Brahui.? 

The main divisions of Nubian are the northern dialects, Nile- 
Nubian ; the southern dialects, Kordofan-Nubian; the southwestern 
dialect, Middbi Nubian (WZKM 35. 203). Old Nubian, as repre- 
sented in the grammar of Zyhlarz, belongs to the northern group. 
Modern Nile-Nubian is divided into Mahassi and Kenizi- 


Dongolawi. 


Early Kanara distinguishes, in native words, the consonants 
p, b, m, v; t, d,n, s, R,r, 1; t, d, n, s, r, 1; ¢ (= Bohemian ?’), 
¢ (= Bohemian d’), % (= Spanish 7), 7 (= German 7) ; k, g, y; h. 
Ancient v was probably bilabial, like the modern sound. Native s 
is a derivative of ¢ not in contact with a consonant. Modern 
spoken Kanara has § for s before palatal vowels. Ancient R was 
voiceless; it has become r in modern Kanara. Ancient r has 
changed to modern /. The occlusives c and ¢ have in modern 
speech become affricates, similar to those of English charge. 
Ancient h was perhaps voiced, like the modern sound ; it represents 
f < ph < p not in contact with a consonant (DD §6). A voiceless 
aspirate existed for a while in the words inta < intha < intaha 
(such), anta < antha < antaha (such), enta < entha < entaha 
(of what kind). Ancient Dravidian s and s have been lost ; between 
vowels they are commonly replaced by hiatus-fillers, j or v (< w) 
org (<< gw<w). 

The present spelling of native Tamil words seems to represent 
the sounds used at least fifteen centuries ago. It lacks symbols for 
8, 8, and voiced occlusives; otherwise the sound-system of early 





*T use the following abbreviations: DD = my Dravidian Developments 
(1930) ; KN = Kordofan-Nubian; MN = Midodbi Nubian; NN = modern 
Nile-Nubian; ON = Old Nubian; WZKM = Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes. 
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Tamil was nearly the same as that of early Kanara. Spoken Tamil 
has a strongly trilled r for ancient R; ndr for nf, and ttr for RR. 
Northern spoken Tamil has j for r; this and other kinds of evidence 
indicate palatalized r as a source of r (DD §12). Initial c and 
intervocalic c have become in modern speech a fricative resembling 
§; otherwise voiced sounds are now used for ancient simple occlu- 
sives between voiced sounds. Ancient h, found only before voiceless 
sounds, was presumably voiceless; it has disappeared from modern 
Tamil. 

Early Telugu had a consonant-system much like that of Kanara, 
but lacking r. In Telugu, as in Kanara, s is a derivative of the 
palatal occlusive c. Old R has become r; a preliterary r seems to 
have developt variously to d, n, r, 1,1. Preliterary n has become n, 
except in contact with ¢ or d. 

Tulu has long been under the influence of Kanara, and has 
adopted its sound-system, including the use of b for initial v. The 
other well-known unwritten Dravidian tongues have sound-systems 
nearly the same as that of Telugu, except that they lack s and 
possess r. Some of them have partially kept the ancient s that is 
lost in southern Dravidian. Most of them also have s representing 
c; Gondi has h or zero for ancient s; Kuvi has h for ancient s and 
for initial s< c. Gd6ndi has r for older r, and apparently r some- 
times representing an old R. Brahui has developt f from medial p, 
under the influence of a parallel development in Balichi. Brahui 
and Kurukh-Malto have the velar fricative z, apparently derived 
from kh; Malto and Brahui have also the voiced fricative y. Kui, 
Kuvi and Kurukh have a glottal occlusive, like the sound repre- 
sented by hamzah in Arabic; its presence seems to be connected 
with the use of glottalized occlusives in the neighboring Kolarian 
tongues. 

Old Nubian, as written, distinguishes the consonants p, b, m, f, w; 
t, d,n, 8,8, r,1l; €, 7,73; k,g,»; h. Apparently f and h were used 
only in foren words. Initial m seems to be lacking; from the word 
nape (sin), corresponding to Kopt nabe, we may infer a general 
change of initial n to y. A palatalized ] seems to be implied by the 
occasional change of medial / to j. 

Modern Nile-Nubian, as described by Lepsius, has essentially the 
same sound-system as that of Old Nubian. The sound h is found 
only in foren words ; but there is a native f, derived from p. Appar- 
ently an affricate has replaced the occlusive £; but I retain the 
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symbol ¢, in consideration of the historic connection. Initial n is 
common. The sound gs is sometimes visibly derived from an older 
c, as in wisst = wingt (star) and dessi—= KN tefe (green). 

Kordofan-Nubian, as described in Kauczor’s account of the 
dialect of Gebel Delen, has a voiceless c corresponding to voiced 
ft, and a native h derived from f. The sound s is a rare variant 
of §; 1 is sometimes changed to a reverted I. 

In literary Tamil no native word begins with /, /, or any one of 
the three r-sounds. The same principle seems to have formerly 
prevailed in the other Dravidian languages. In Old Nubian, in 
modern Nile-Nubian, and in Kordofan-Nubian, no native word 
begins with / or r. 


In southern Dravidian a verb may contain three suffixes: one 
forming the causative; one for tense or negation; and one for 
person and number or for impersonal modality. Kui has a suffix, 
ara, added to verb-stems when the object is a pronoun of the first 
or second person. This suffix was once generally used in the other 
Dravidian tongues, which show traces of it with loss of meaning. 
Thus Kanara has the variable stem ta-, tar- (bring), and Tamil 
has the variable stem ta-, tar- (give), corresponding to Kui fa- 
(bring): the Kanara-Tamil r is a meaningless relic representing 
the object-suffix. Another peculiar feature of Kui is the multiplex- 
suffix, used when a verb denotes multiplex action or has a multiplex 
object. One form of this suffix is k. In Tamil the infinitive-ending 
is sometimes a and sometimes ka; the added & is the multiplex- 
suffix with loss of meaning (cf. AJPh 50.149). 

The general structure of Nubian verb-forms is like that of Dra- 
vidian verb-forms. In Old Nubian a suffix r is added to verb-stems 
if the object is in the singular, and a suffix ¢ if the object is in the 
plural. It is remarkable, however, that the r-suffix is sometimes 
added to the ¢-suffix. We may infer that the r-suffix has changed 
its meaning, and that it originally represented a personal object. 
We thus get close likeness of form and essential agreement in func- 
tion: Kui ara—=ON r; Kui k=ON &. Nubian g interchanges 
with £ in gem = {em (year). In Mahassi the ¢-suffix is now used 
as it was in Old Nubian. But in Kenizi-Dongolawi, and also in 
Kordofan-Nubian, we find r used as the plural-suffix. This use of 
the suffix can hardly be explained, if it originally denoted a singular 
object; but if it originally denoted a personal object, it could have 
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been limited to a personal plural, and then extended to the plural 
in general. 

In Dravidian the most widely used suffix of past time is ¢ or d. 
Another common suffix of past time is represented by ¢ and its 
derivatives: Telugu c and s, Gondi #8, dz and s, Kui s, Brahui s, 
Kurukh-Malto ¢§ and dz. Perhaps the c-suffix is merely a palatal- 
ized variant of the ¢-suffix. In Old Nubian and in modern Nile- 
Nubian the regular suffix of past time is s. Midobi Nubian has 
a corresponding h as the suffix of past time. 

In Dravidian the negative is commonly formed by adding the 
suffix a to verb-stems. In Kui, where the suffix is a glottal occlusive 
followed by various vowels, it may be combined with the suffix of 
past time, ¢. In Brahui the negative-suffix is likewise combined 
with the suffixes of tense, p or f for the present and future, ¢ for 
the past. In some of the Dravidian tongues a negative may be 
formed by using a separate word, as Tamil nan pokav ilar (I-going 
is not). 

In Old Nubian a few verbs form the negative by prefixing m, 
as men-, min- (not be), mon- (not love). Likewise verbs with 
prefixt m are found in modern Nubian. They do not however 
disturb the mainly suffixal character of Nubian word-formation; 
just as the k-prefix of Brahui kane (me), corresponding to the 
k-suffix of Tamil enakku, does not disturb the generally suffixal 
character of Dravidian inflections. But the usual negatives of Old 
Nubian are made by suffixing men or min to verb-stems, and the 
same method is followed in modern Nile-Nubian and Kordofan- 
Nubian. An extremely odd development in Mahassi is the change 
of the verb men- to affirmative ‘be’. Evidently immin-, recorded 
as the old negative of in- (be), was blended with the equivalent 
men-, producing *memmin-, which, because of the negative-suffix, 
naturally gave an affirmative sense to men-. Dongoliwi and Kenizi 
keep mén- (not be) as a negative. 

Midobi Nubian has a Dravidian-like negative-suffix a: olLe 
(struck), with LZ (voiceless 7) for h after 1, negative olahe ; tirgehe 
(ran), negative tirgahe; tirgwa (will run), negative tirgawa. 

In Dravidian Developments I have explained in detail the history 
of én, jan, an, nan (1), plural ém, jam, dm, dvu; *is, i, inu (you), 
plural *isir, ir, irw; tan (self), plural tam, tamaru, taru. The 
influence of -ém produced *im as a variant of ir; the stem *im- 
became wm- in Tamil. All varieties of Dravidian formed an inclu- 
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sive plural nam- < *tn-em- (you and us) ; most of them constructed 
a corresponding nominative ném; some of them developt a double 
plural *némkal; Kélan has ndm as a variant of nam. 

Old Nubian has ai (1), plural inclusive a, exclusive er; ir (you), 
plural wr; tar (he), plural ter. Vowel-length is not generally 
shown in the spelling of Old Nubian, but the length of @ may be 
inferred from the modern form i. 

In literary Dravidian the plural of the third person is used as 
an honorific singular. We may therefore compare Nubian tar 
with Kui taru, Telugu faru. Nubian nouns have ri as a plural- 
ending: ter may represent */arri. Tulu uses the plural ir as an 
honorific singular; we may compare Nubian ir with Tulu ir, 
Telugu iru, Kui iru. The Nubian plural ur looks like the Dra- 
vidian equivalent wm-, either blended with Dravidian ir or com- 
bined with the Nubian plural-ending ri. Gondi has and < *ané 
< *énén (1). Nubian ai may represent *ani < *ané; frequent 
weak stress would account for the loss of n, just as ego has lost g 
in the Romanic tongues that keep the g of plaga. Nubian er looks 
like the Dravidian equivalent em-, with m changed to r under the 
influence of wr and ter. If we assume that Dravidian ndm (you 
and we) and wm- (you) were once used in Nubian, it is clear that 
their association might have produced *ém as a variant of ném, 
just as in Badaga the association of enga (we) and nanga (you 
and we) has produced anga as a variant of nanga. Modern Kanara 
regularly has -vu or zero for old final mi: likewise a Nubian *6m 
might have developt thru *dv or *6 to a. 

Modern Nile-Nubian has in one dialect ai (I), plural @; tr (you), 
plural wr; tar (he), plural ter; in another, ai, plural ar; er, plural 
ir; ter, plural dir. Emfatic forms are made by suffixing 7. The 
distinction of two plurals in the first person is lost; but one of the 
two forms is kept in each dialect. We may assume ter < tari; 
tir < teri; and likewise for the plural ir a development from wri, 
parallel with our fill beside full. 

The Kordofan-Nubian of Delen has e (1), plural 1; @ (you), 
plural wu; te (he), plural #. Evidently these forms are closely 
related to those of Nile-Nubian; we may assume that i corre- 
sponds to a, the emfatic variant of 7. The Kordofain-Nubian of 
Gebel Dair, as described by Junker and Czermak, has é (1), plural 
a, ai; ai (you), plural @; to (he), plural fi. In the third person 
the sound ¢ represents ¢ combined with r. The other forms cor- 
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respond to those of Nile-Nubian: at—eri; i—ur; a—ar; 
at = ari. 

Midobi has ot (1), plural inclusive aya, exclusive ddi; in (you), 
plural wyu; On (he), plural wna. The Dravidian likenesses are 
remarkable: ana = Badaga anga; in Kui inu; 6n = Gondi on-, 
Tamil avan; wyu = Tamil unkal-. The form ddi corresponds to 
NN ar or ari: the sounds d and r often interchange in Nubian. 
Perhaps ot should be assumed to represent an older form of KN e, é, 
and NN ai, on account of the o in KN on (my), oge (me). Midobi 
seems to be the only modern variety of Nubian that has kept both 
the inclusive plural and the exclusive plural. But the distinction 
is represented, as a matter of form, in KN an (our) = ON en (our, 
exclusive), beside i= NN Wi. 

Dravidian-like forms are to be seen in ON and NN in (this), 
man (that). In southern Dravidian the influence of avan < *awan 
< *aan < *asan (that) caused w to be inserted in wan < *iwan 
< *ian < *isan (this). In G6ndi each word developt independently: 
én- < *ian < *isan, 6n- < *awan < *aan < *asan. The Nubian 
forms are very close to Gondi *ian and *awan. 

The ordinary demonstratives of Brahui are borrowed words: 
da (this) from Afghan da; é (that) and 6 (that) from premigra- 
tional Singhalese é-, d-. In the other Dravidian tongues simple 
vowels formed the bases of all demonstratives and interrogatives. 
Outside of the Gdndi-Kui group e is the general basis of interroga- 
tives. In some of the Dravidian tongues frequent frasal connection 
with demonstratives, as in Kanara ad én (what is that?), caused d 
to be prefixt to interrogatives. In southern Dravidian the length- 
ened basis € sometimes became jd or @ as a normal fonetic develop- 
ment. The Dravidian interrogative bases are thus: in Gondi-Kui, 
any vowel; elsewhere, e, @, ja, da, dé, dja, da. 

ON is (what) may be compared with Kanara ésu (how much). 
KN de (who) is similar to Brahui dér, dé (who). We may con- 
pare KN na, né, NN nat, na, ni (what) with various Dravidian 
equivalents: Kanara éna, the accusative of én; Tamil enna; Kui 
ana, ena, ina, and the corresponding Parji na; Kuvi éna, énat, éni. 

Dravidian and Nubian lack relative pronouns. 

The genders of Kanara-Tamil are male-personal, female-personal 
and non-personal, in the singular; personal and non-personal, in 
the plural. The same system once existed in the other Dravidian 
tongues. But in eastern Dravidian, Telugu and Kurukh-Malto, 
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sound-changes confused the words for ‘he’ and ‘she’, with the 
result that the neuter singular ‘it’ was adopted for ‘she’. A 
parallel development occurred in Gondi-Kui, with the further result 
that the neuter plural was used for the feminine plural. In Brahui 
there is no distinction of gender, aside from the use of separate 
words for ‘who’ and ‘what’. (Cf. BSOS 4. 769-78.) Likewise 
Nubian nouns show no distinction of gender. 

Kanara nouns commonly have the plural-ending kal or gal, cor- 
responding to Tamil kal, Telugu lu, Tulu kulu, lu, Badaga gro, 
Kui ka, ska, nga, Gondi k, hk, ng, Brahui &. Personal nouns take 
the plural-endings ar, arkal, argal, ir, arir, galir, arkalir, dir, dirir, 
dirgad in Kanara; ar, dr, mar, mar, mdrkal, kanmaér in Tamil; 
erin Tulu; rin Kurukh-Malto. Masculine nouns have the plural- 
ending ru in Kui, r in Gondi. 

In Old Nubian the ordinary plural-ending of nouns is gu or 
n(i)gu; personal nouns may take ri or rigu. In modern Mahassi 
Nile-Nubian the usual ending is gi; other endings are i, tri, ri, ngi. 
In Kordofan-Nubian the ordinary plural-endings are 4, i, ii, in; 
a t-suffix of the singular is regularly dropt in the plural. 

The ending of the dative is ke, ge in Kanara; ku in Tamil; 
ku, kiin Telugu; ki, gi, ku, gu in Tulu; kt, gi in Kui; gé in 
Kurukh; & in Malto. The ending of the dative-accusative is ka 
in Old Nubian; ga or gi in modern Nile-Nubian; gi in Kordofan- 
Nubian. 

Tamil has a genitive-ending n or in. In Old Nubian and in 
modern Nile-Nubian the genitive-ending is n or in; in Kordofan- 
Nubian it is n, en or nini. 

A few other noun-suffixes show likeness: Kanara ol, Tamil wl, 
Telugu 16 inside — ON lo in, into, to; Tamil i in—ON la in; 
Telugu téda with — ON dal with. 

Native numerals stop at 3 in Brahui, at 4 in Kurukh, at 2 in 
Malto. Five of the Dravidian numerals are similar to Nubian 
equivalents: Kanara or, 6r, Tamil oru, 6r 1, Gondi var alone, Kui 
vari only —NWN wér 1, KN are alone, only; Kanara ir, Tamil iru, 
Telugu iru, Brahui ira 2—KN ore 2; Kanara entu, Tamil ettu 8— 
KN eddi 8; Kanara ombattu, Tamil onpatu, Gondi unma 9—KN 
wed, uwid 9; Kanara irpattu, Tamil irupatu, truvatu, Telugu 
iruvai, Tulu irva 20—NN aro 20. Kanara ai (5) is similar to 
NN i (hand). 
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In the following word-list I have assumed that ancient s and s 
disappear in Nubian, as they do in southern Dravidian; and that 
Nubian s and § are derivatives of the palatal occlusive c, in accord 
with widespread Dravidian developments. I have sometimes as- 
sumed an interchange of / or # with n: similarly 7 and n often 
interchange in Kui. I also assume that m may interchange with 
v or w; such developments are common in Prakrit, and a Nubian 
example is seen in KN komiltiNN kawirté (bird). The dis- 
tinction betwen voiced and voiceless sounds is generally unimpor- 
tant in Dravidian, and apparently in Nubian also. 

Kanara dd- play : KN od- play. 

Kanara dg-, d-, Telugu ag-, av-, a-, d- become, be made : NN dw- 
make. 

Kanara akka sister : NN keg sister. 

Kanara an-, en-, Tamil en-, Telugu an- say : NN an-, en- say. 

Kanara dne, Telugu énugu elefant : KN onul elefant. 

Tamil anpu love : ON on-, un- love. Tamil pu is a common 
suffix. 

Tamil arai- call, call by name : NN ért name. The Dravidian 
basis may be *artas (cf. DD § 12). 

Gondi aril udder : NN ertt, irti udder. The Gondi word may 
represent *iral or *iril. 

Gondi arr- take : NN ar- take. 

Kui dsa woman : NN as daughter. 

Tamil avarat bean : NN ogod bean. The sounds v and g often 
interchange in Telugu. i 

Tamil er- rise : KN al- raise. 

Gondi ér water : KN iri sea. 

Kanara esaru boiled water, Kui siru water : NN essi (< *erci?) 
water. The Dravidian basis seems to be *icar. 

Kanara ett- take up, Telugu ett- take, take away, take up : ON 
et-, NN ed- take. 

Kui ia mother : NN én mother. 

Kanara igaru gums, Tamil ejiRu (j <<{<g) tooth, tusk, 
gums : KN (Dair) gil, (Delen) {ili tooth. 

Kanara ili, Tamil elt, Telugu elike rat : NN iris, irsi rat. 

Gondi in-, i-, Kui in- (past ise) say : ON il-, - (past ise) say. 

Kanara innu yet, Tamil ini now : ON el, il now. 

Kanara ir- be : ON in- be. 

Kui 6da goat : KN war goat. 
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Tamil oli sun: KN e€ sun. Palatalized 1 regularly became ¢ 
in early Spanish. 

Kanara ol good, true, olle goodness, truth : ON ale truth. 

Kanara ugur, Tamil ukir, Telugu gdru finger-nail: NN gilt 
finger-nail. 

Telugu aikon- hear : ON ulg-, NN ukkir- hear. 

Kurukh a@zaé darkness : NN ogi, ugii night. 

Kurukh wllé day : KN ul day. 

Kanara wri- burn : NN wrr- burn. 

Kanara usir, usur, Tamil ujir, Telugu usuru breath, life, Kui 
ikort, ikurt breath : NN ugur life. The Dravidian basis seems 
to be *ukiar, which developt to *ucar in southern Dravidian, and 
to *ukira, *ukari, *ikart in Kui. 

Kui pandz- be satisfied (of hunger) : ON pafii-, NN fani- be 
hungry. Corresponding to Gindi hilk- < *slik- (be caught) and 
equivalent cognates in southern Dravidian, Kui has the resultant 
slik- (unfasten) : likewise ‘be satisfied’ is the resultant of ‘be 
hungry ’. 

Kurukh pandz- investigate: ON pagf- investigate. We can 
explain pandz-—= pann- and pandz- = pagf{- by assuming a basic ¢ 
for one and a basic ¢ for the other. In early Dravidian all occlu- 
sives seem to have become voiced in contact with nasals. 

Tamil panki hair : NN fag hair. 

Kanara para, Telugu pra, prata, Kui pradi old : NN far old. 

Tamil paRi- run away, escape : ON pad- flee. 

Kui par- cut : ON par- write. 

Telugu parra swamp : ON parki valley. 

Kui pla- question : ON pulu- question. 

Kurukh pogré weak : ON pokod, NN fogor lame. 

Kui pok- scatter, spill : ON pok-, NN fég- pour out. 

Kurukh bél God : KN bel God. 

Kanara maga son : ON ya, NN ga son. The Nubian words may 
represent *anga < *amga. 

Kanara male mountain : NN mulé mountain. 

Telugu maici good : NN mas good. 

Gondi mdar- be ended : ON mor- end. 

Gondi ménd filling, Telugu mendu abundant : ON medd-, midd- 
be full. 

Kanara min fish : NN ayjissi fish. Corresponding to Portuguese 
uma < ta < ina, Galician has una, with » derived from nasalized 
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hiatus-filling w; similarly ayissi may represent *owinst, *owinsi, 
*oninst. 

Kanara min star : NN wissi (< *winsi), wingi, ingi star. 

Tamil mifi- jump: ON mid-, NN mir- run. English leap 
(jump) corresponds to German laufen (run). 

Kanara modal beginning, first : NN modul, mudul, mur, mumur 
thumb. 

Tamil mujal, mucal < *mical < *mital, Telugu kundélu < *madél 
< *medal < *midal hare : NN widlan, udlan hare. The Telugu 
prefix is connected with Tamil kuti- (jump). 

Kanara mul thorn : KN nom thorn. A development nom < *mon 
< *mol would be fairly simple. 

Telugu vdkili door : KN ogul, NN agil mouth. 

Gondi veh- explain, Kui ves- say : NN wé- say. 

Kui visa, viha, Tamil 7 fly (noun) : NN war- fly (verb). The 
Dravidian basis seems to be *wisa; the form i may be compared 
with Tamil ti = Tulu ti < *twia (fire). 

Tamil virt, miri, muri eye: NN missit (< *mirei), MN pidi 
(< *biri) eye. NN maf, a variant of missi, seems to represent 
*main, formed under the influence of Arabic .., 

Malto tali hair : NN delti, KN telti (plural tel) hair. 

Kanara tapp- fail, tav- (< *tab-) perish : ON dapp-, tapp-, 
NN daff-, dabb- perish. 

Telugu tdr- wander : NN ftdar- come. 

Kui tésk- wipe : ON tosk- dry. 

Kanara tin-, Gondi tin-, ti-, Kui tin-, ti- eat : KN di-, MN ii, 
NN ni drink. 

Brahui tir- (past tiss) give : NN tir- (past tis) give. 

Kanara ¢ir- die : NN di-, KN (Dair) ti-, (Delen) ti- (< *tri-?) 
die. 

Telugu toduku cow : MN tur cow. 

Brahui, ték-, Kurukh thdk- strike : KN (Dair) dug-, (Delen) 
dug-, NN tég- strike. 

Tamil ¢6Rum each : NN ditin each. 

Kui tuh- leave : ON tok-, tuk- leave. Kui h may represent y, 
as in sah-== Brahui say- beat. 

Kui tug- fasten : ON deg- fasten. 

Kui titu belly : NN ?a belly. 

Tulu tugal, Kanara togal, Tamil t6? skin : KN dor skin. The 
Dravidian basis may be *twal, *dual. 
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Kui dé- (< *dré- < *dér-?) sleep : NN turb- sleep. 

Kanara ndlige, Tamil né tongue : NN nar, nad, ned tongue. 

Kanara neral, neral, nellu shade : NN nir shade. 

Kanara nésaRu, Tamil najiRu (j < €<c) sun: ON masar, 
NN masa, masil sun. The Nubian m may have come from malto 
(east). 

Tamil nilé moon : KN nonti (plural noni) moon, month. 

Kui nimb- live, nire alive: ON af- live. A root *ani could 
have made ni- and ai-. 

Kanara nurg-, nurc- grind, Gondi ndr- grind, Telugu nuruc- 
thresh, nwrumu powder : NN nidr- thresh, grind, nérti, nirti meal. 

Kanara nil thread : NN al thread. We may assume a develop- 
ment similar to that of an adder from a nadder; the n could have 
been absorbed by a preceding genitive-ending n. 

Gondi rén, lin house : NN nég house. 

Gondi silvi lip : KN Salme chin. 

Kanara sol word : ON sal word. 

Kanara solle nostril : NN sorin nose. 

Kui suda mouth : NN Sundi lip. 

Kurukh kd-, ker- go: NN ka-, kir- come. 

Telugu kag-, Kui kag- be heated : NN kakk- be heated. 

Kanara kal- learn : NN kull- learn. A root *kwal would explain 
a and wu. 

Kanara kal stone : NN kulu stone, rock, mountain. 

Kanara kal foot: KN kod, kogod foot. The form kogod is 
parallel with NN mumur = mur thumb. 

Kanara kan eye: KN kalti (plural kale) eye. 

Kanara kan-, kan- see : KN gel- see. 

Tamil kali joy : ON kur-, NN gurr- rejoice. 

Kanara kandu (< *kanRu < *kalru), kaRu, Gondi kurra 
(< *kalru), Kui kaluri (< *kalur) calf : NN gor, gur calf, KN 
kornt calves. 

Kanara kare shore : NN gar shore. 

Kanara karte, Tamil karutai, Telugu gddide ass : KN ko€ horse, 
NN kag ass. The Dravidian basis seems to be *ghauritas, which 
became *ghaurtas, the source of Sanskrit ghdta (horse). 

Tamil kappal boat : NN kub boat. 

Tamil katavu door : NN kobid, kubid door. 

Kanara ked-, kid-, Tamil ket- perish : NN kit- perish. 
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Kanara kedap- throw down, Tamil kita- lie down, kttai nest : 
ON ken- lay down, NN kenti, ketti nest. 

Kanara kél- hear : KN kier- hear. The Nubian er is a suffix, 
found in a number of verbs listed in the grammar of Kauczor 
(§ 252); kier- may be dissimilated from *kirer-. 

Kanara ken, Brahui zisun red: KN kele, NN gél red. The 
Dravidian basis is *khenso or *ghenso. 

Kanara kera shoe : NN koris shoe. 

Kui kogt small : ON koko weak. 

Kanara kol-, kon-, Telugu kon-, kon- take : ON kon- have. 

Gondi kénda brow : NN kon face. 

Kanara kéri fowl : KN kokor fowl. 

Gondi kdri- cut : NN gér- cut. 

Kanara kuri pit : KN kol pit, well, NN kolé, kulé well. 

Kanara kuRi, Tamil koRi, Telugu gorre sheep : NN ogod sheep. 

Kanara kurudu, Tamil kurutu blindness, Telugu guddi, Malto 
xotro blind, Kurukh vxotor broken : NN dugur blind. 

Tamil kuti- jump : KN kil- jump over. 

Gondi kutli armpit : NN kurtz joint. 

Gondi gopéra spider : NN korabé spider. 

Gondi ghdgal ant : NN gér, giar ant. 

Kurukh zapp- swallow, ON kap-, NN kab- eat. 

Kurukh zdtsol bone : NN gisir bone. 

It is curious that Nubian has Tamil-like direction-words, but 
with differences of meaning. 

Kanara kelagu below, Tamil kirakku below, east: NN kalo 
north. 

Kanara mél above, Tamil mél above, west : NN malto east. 

Tamil vada north : NN orro south. 

Tamil ten south : NN tino west. 

The basic meanings of Tamil kirakku (which is really a dative, 
with the nominative kir) and mél are those of the Kanara cognates; 
the directional values depend on the geografy of the Tamil region. 
These values might change with a change of geografy: in the 
Nubian region downwards is north (kalo) and upwards is east 
(malto). If vada and ten had the basic meanings ‘ windwards’ 
and ‘seawards’ or ‘riverwards’, these too could have changed 
their directional values with a change of geografy. 
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Rain 


ON THE NAMES given to the different kinds of rain, see the Kitab 
al-matar of Abu Zaid al-Ansari, edited by L. Cheicho in Al-Masriq 
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8 (1905). 162sq. On magic and rites for rain-producing, see 
Doutté, 582sq. (N. Africa); Westermarck, 105 sq. (Morocco) ; 
Dalman, 56 sq. (Syria and Palestine). On songs for rain, see 
Destaing, 254sq. (Ammi-Mousa); Stumme 62sq. (181 sq.) 
(Tripoli) ; Cana‘an, 290 sq.; Dalman, l.c. (Palestine). On rain 
processions, see Baldensperger, 218 sq. (Palestine) ; Jaussen, 326 
(Moab). On rites for preventing rain, see Doutté, 305 sq. (N. 
Africa) ; Westermarck, 125 sq. (Morocco). 

Seasonal rains are given special names. Lisdn al-‘Arab, s. v. 
4%, gives Al-Asma‘i as the authority for the names of the well- 
recognised seasonal rains. The first at the approach of winter is 
Al, followed in order by com) (at the approach of Spring) 
enipl, aro! and prosd|. According to Abu Zaid the first 
rain is se~s)), followed by Hal, Seed), sewl, droll, 
rd . According to Cal. Cord. the rain of spring is called ctyo 
and the end of it sss) or (ssl! (p. 8). The rain of summer 


is called pros! as well as go y! and comet |. Autumn rain is 
known aS soy) [enol Vey’! ens)] and the last of it is 
called yl . Winter’s rain is known as oe) (p. 10). The names, 
however, vary in different countries and in different districts. 
Thus in Moab &}ys)! or clygqJ! is the term applied to heavy 
rain after the first of January, whilst the rain that falls at the end 
of February and beginning of March is called pls y's 
(Jaussen, 324sq.). In Syria the rain of ups (Dec.-Jan.) is 
called Suc WI (foundation, i.e., for the harvest). In Moab the 


rain of February is known as el acd , and that which falls on 
the fifth of the month is (SyxJ] vy! > It lasts about nine days 
(Jaussen, l.c.). Jaussen also mentions that there falls in Moab 
in the month of April a rain called sJ\,. (pronounced samdtch) 
and also unt aI] y's (324 sq.). In Syria the spring rains are 
known as ailye or more commonly eailye- In Palestine at the 


end of September or beginning of October there falls the rain called 
Cybe S24 ,a rain which is reckoned harmful to sheep and goats 
in the Jordan, valley (Bauer, B, 55sq.). The light rain which 
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falls there at this time is also known as ob Sgr.’ To the 


nomads of Moab it is KH yl (Jaussen, 323). Similarly the rain 
at the beginning of November goes by a special name JI yoo 
$94, and if it falls abundantly it is dreaded. In modern Pales- 
tine the Virgin Mary and St. Nicholas are especially entreated for 
rain (Cana‘an, 289, note 1). Jaussen remarks that all the different 
kinds of rain are included under the term kad! dra) yo, but it 
seems probable that x2J! here is the general name for ‘ winter 
season ’ and not for rain. 

Rain enters into many an Arab proverb and popular saying. 
It is used, for instance, in similes as 


1. “More serviceable than rain in its season” — Sires! 
ily) 55 qa) (Freytag I, 335 (No. 191); (Majani-‘l-adab, V. 
55). Said of something that is particularly good. 

2. “Colder than after rain %— god rE Lye Jy (Maidani, 
vide Majani-‘l-adab, V. 54). 

3. “Wetter than the rainy night” —é yb LJ) aw ce ou 
(B. M. 3035, fol. 108. Rev.: Freytag II. 794, No. 141); var. 
EST ye, BEI Ge, sl ye. 

4. “Softer than the tears of the clouds” — por ced ve ! 
(Freytag III, 198, No. 1184; ‘Askari, 112). 


Two prognostics may be here quoted. 

5. “When the South wind blows rain is near” — wJcs |3) 
els! (Syria, Siiq al-Gharb). The South wind is the rainy wind 
and is often poetically described as coming bearing its water-jar 
on its shoulder.* 


6. In Algeria—Tunis, the East wind is the bringer of rain. 





1In Palestine the fruit (grapes and figs) spread by the peasant on the 
flat roof of his house to dry in the sun is called Cleo. Rain spoils such 
fruits, Cana‘an, 274 (1). . 


1 bS Je WSS cheill 
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Rain brought by it falls copiously — ye Jy IS) seoS! (Cheneb, 
No. 1773: Dalil, 60, var. 5,5 usps) 

The proverbs and proverbial sayings in which rain occurs are 
sufficiently numerous and interesting. 

%. Corresponding to our “It is raining cats and dogs” or 
“in buckets”, the Arabs say “One of its hours will suffice for 
its needs” — lala Johy dlel. o. acl. 

This proverb, although based upon rain, has a general application. 

8. “Luck in the cloud but intelligent anticipation in the 
earth ” — ols eS) cols S bo. (Freytag I, 415, No. 223). 
Rain is not sufficient of itself. Whether it rains or not may bea 
matter of good or bad fortune but to benefit from it the soil must 


be intelligently prepared. 


9. “The damp day causes rheumatism ” — ras aby eye 
Sil (Egypt). , 

10. “No one lends his roof-pipe on a rainy day” — Je[}]l 
ool rs dnd} yr «sex 4. Mosul-Mardin, Socin, 30).* The water that 


falls is drained by the design of the roof towards one part whence 
it is led away by a pipe which projects from the roof one or two feet. 


11. “ He fled from the rain and stood under the roof-pipe ” — 
lyol cos Aad yoo ce x (a. Egypt, Cairo: Burckhardt, 
213 (No. 474); Bajiri, 117; Maidan II, 25. var. sljee 
b. Algeria, Algiers: Cheneb, No. 1912; Machuel, 327. ce ep 
ol prod casi ole dye)! ; c. ‘Iraq, Mésul-Mardin: Socin 148. 
jel east Lady 85,)] La >; d. Palestine, Jerusalem: 
Einsler, 116. cl yo) casi Lady UI ur Ly p>; e. Syria, Sidon 
Landberg, 21: . . . dad IN) esi 0 cosh; f. Syria, Brum- 
mana: Tallqvist, 177. aly! es 4 WI ces g- Syria: 
Nauphal, 627; Shugqair, 48, Harfouch, 318 as f with auJI for 
UNI): hk. Egypt: Faris, 201; Bashira, 90; and Syria: Sa‘ad, 





*Socin gives it md had jit‘i merzibu jom elmatar reading eo} instead 
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321 as g with eas (4p for ur Cf. also Baumann, ZDPV 39, 
1898, 258 (223, No. 572); « Malta: Vassalli, 373. ur yale 
ot 30) eass \svy 8)\b9! asi This proverb corresponds to 
our “ Out of the frying-pan into the fire ”. 

12. “Sleeping in water and fearful of rain” —d&,JI 3 el 
poll cr wtile,y (Egypt: Shuqair, 109, 39). A proverb with 
a general application similar to the preceding. 

13. “ Where there is rain there is cloud” (If it wants to rain, 
it clouds over)— wont wilf seo esJlyl J (a. Syria, Beirut ; 
b. Egypt, Cairo: Burckhardt, 263, No. 584, var.wilS J; c. Rost- 
gaard, 169, 451, var, ses 5 d, Syria, ‘Akkir: Ghanim 559, 77; 
woes GSS nad uly YS); © Freytag IIL. 495, 2972; 
anont yoo 93° f. Egypt: Bajiri, 144,.. yoo duly ails 
A proverb the equivalent of “ Where there is smoke there is fire ”. 

14. “Does one look for rain without a cloud?” — os pe 
ol. you peo = (Freytag, IIT. 190, 1132). The equivalent of 
the preceding. 

15. “The rain preceded the cloud” — dle ols a 


joo!) (Egypt: Bajiri, 129). The unexpected happened. 


16. “ Knowledge without its application is like a cloud without 
rain 7 — gee Wy ast jee jos wy ps? (Syria: Barthélemy, 361, 
63; var. es 

1%. “Death and rain God knows when ” — ai| Lead, cao 90)] 
“st os (Malta: Vassalli, 63, 566; var. lets rots see 
Vassalli, 84, 780). 

18. “I see a cloud and no rain” — wsoo Vy Ylecsy! (Freytag 
I, 555, 100). Said of anything which does not realise expectations. 

19. “A prince without equity is like a cloud without rain ” — 


soo Wy ands Jos Wy ye! (Freytag, III, 18, 103). 





‘ Although Freytag so reads and translates in the 2nd pers. the imper- 


sonal form is much more probable. 
5 Blém bela amal mitél ghém belaé matar. 
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20. “Every cloud does not produce rain” — |, ae Js 
» yoo) ay (‘Iriq, Mésul-Mardin: Socin, 389). 

21. “The sun rising and the rain descending” — prodted | 
- Jp seodl, adle (Rostgaard, 101, 220). When things turn 
out contrary to expectation and hopes are blighted. 

22. “The sun rises and the rain falls on everyone ” — roid | 
we js jc Js lead, cles (Malta: Vassalli, 83, 779). 

23. “What follows the thunder save rain” —, x2J\ Yas JI ly 
(Syria, Shumlin). What could you expect? 

24. “ His rain preceded his flood ” — hess Byles Se (Frey- 
tag I, 613, 35). Due warning was given; it has happened as 
threatened. 

25. “Thunder and lightning, but it is a rainless cloud which 
sheds (its water)” — ype elesly by» lacy (Freytag I, 566, 
151). When acts do not correspond with words. 

26. “ Rainlessness behind the thundercloud” — wisi ww % 
Sus Jl (Muhit al-Muhit, s. v. busy). Said of a man who boasts 
much but does little. 

27. “Rain makes good what the hail destroys” — wi 
Ssl dns) , (Habicht, No. 17; Freytag I, 724, 36, a, II, 96, 59 
wns) L os wnt slo; b. III, 385, 2299). & che reer’) 
i “He raises his eyelid and down falls the rain ” — sy 
-yao)l oe pol (Cheneb, 2027). He weeps much; he wishes 
someone to take pity on him. 

29. “ No rain without winds and no assembly without uproar ” — 
Cleo ea © key chyl 4 ye l, (Palestine, Jerusalem: 
Kinsler, 100, 201; Baumann, 257, 221 and 551. chy YI y= L 
hea YI use \,9 Everything has its appropriate cause. 


30. “He who is rained on thinks that all are rained on” — 





*Socin (see Einsler, l.c.) suggests ws instead of eae but this is 
highly improbable, as Baumann’s reading indicates. 
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soo JS Gl yyeoo!) Gy (Freytag, II, 914, 39). Said of 
the opulent who forget that all others are not in like state. 


31. “ He who has fallen into the river does not fear the rain ” — 
etd) ope cslenk sll oo cle J (Algeria, Medea: Cheneb, 
No. 228; see also Cheneb, I, 296 sq.). a. Soudan: Shuqair, 130 
ey! oy ddl Le SygboJ! 6. Oman—Zanzibar: Reinhardt, 
412, 154 ably dts . BG wl; c. Palestine, Jerusalem: 
Baumann, 243, 178 and 166 » soo] S*) op wly L Speed 


32. “He who does not want to be wet should not go out in 
the rain” — ead) 6 (ae in be heed Grd bo ure (Malta: 
Vassalli, 67, 604). 

33. “A land on which rain falls tells its neighbour ” — 
Agee ¥ as ye & hol L3,) (‘Iraq, Mosul-Mardin: Socin, 74). 
“Good news travels fast ” or “ Beggars tell each other ”. 

34. “Has that cloud caused the rain?” — |J® osle ant Sy 
pool (Syria, Berggren, 589, s.v. nuage; ‘Iraq: Socin, 306). 
All this due to such a trifle! 

35. “It has passed on the wind without rain ” — ayls eas 70 
na Ay(Malta: Vassalli, 70, 633). The good prospects have not 
materialised. 

36. “The rain falls and the sky pours” —l Sly Goi »JI 
59s! (Algeria, Chelif: Cheneb, 3038). One can get too much of 
a good thing. 

Dew 

3%. “ He is cold like the locusts on the dew”. SI ysl csy Jyh 
ARes)) os (Palestine, Jerusalem: Baumann, 245, 185, No. 222).— 
The use of «Sj suggests an Egyptian source for the proverb). 

38. “Will you carry the dew on your back? ”— jes Sy 
SI gb oe JaJ) (Palestine, Jerusalem: Baumann, 246, 186, 
No. 239.) Why travel before sunrise? 

39. “Until the big well fills with dew”— yeJl chee 3 
ARS) cre po (Palestine, Jerusalem: Baumann, 247, 191, 
No. 285). You will wait till doomsday. 

, 4 
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40. “A cistern is not filled with dew P— chro LL ce 
JS! ye (Egypt, Cairo: Burckhardt 73, 185; a. Palestine: 


Bauer, V. L. B. 253, 89 BIS Ee (sei) un 8) yoo! 


b. Syria: Burton, 282, 114 hws ary Y gl ~J| Said to 
a person who lives beyond his income. 

41. “His face gives no dew” —.guy L bas » (Palestine, Jeru- 
salem: Baumann, No. 606). Said of one who is shameless. The 
Arab does not blush but “ sweats” from shame. 


42. “ Dew is the bed of rain” — lxaS) ls JaJ! (Palestine: 
Cana‘an, 286). Heavy dew is to the peasant a harbinger of rain.’ 


Snow 
43. There are self-evident similes such as 
a. “whiter than snow ” — oe ce ant! 
b. “colder than snow ” — oe! cr Sy! ; 

44, “Tf it snows there will follow good weather ” — wisi 13) 
ey (Syria, ‘Akkir: Ghanim, 559, 83). . 

45. “Tomorrow the snow will melt and the black earth 
appear” —SlyJ} «ats cM! copy las (Syria, ‘Akkar: Ghanim, 
559, 84; a. “ane Burton 293, 182; var. «lay oY! ao vy Y 
J yl) ae 9); 0. ‘Iraq, Mosul-Mardin: “when the snow melts the 
dung appears” — | PI yan 1 Csodqee (Syria: Matuf, 
262. (dung) OLD y Lusty ol cogheqi) Said of a man who 
makes much fuss eA business of no importance. 

46. “ He to whom fortune is kind can raise fire from snow ” — 
Joes ce Coabn! ded! atsly VI (Syria, ‘Akkir: Ghinim, 
559, 85). 





* How important dew is for the grain in summer when rain has ceased 
to fall is shown by the following petition “(Give us) the dew, O Lord, at 


the earing of the corn, may then the olives ripen or not ”— Jad) ) 4 


Leal be soe Vy ugradl Lal oly Sulyyell GAB we 
or an alternative form (Beth-Rima) — yrs Js IS rod ly Jou) ot) \ 


op! Mis ws promls Joo) 3) 4 13950] (see Cana‘an, 295). 

















wt 


Rain, etc., in Arab Proverb 15: 


Cloud 


4”. “The cloud foreboded rain, but there was no prognos- 
ticator ? — mr uray aSle Gls. (Freytag, I, 632, 98). 
Said of him who possesses wealth but there are none to proclaim it. 

48. “Summer clouds which have no raindrops ” — Awe Jue 
jos J l. (Freytag, II, 64, 14). Said of one who, although 
he has the means, is not generous to others. 

49. “Not every lightning cloud is profuse with its rain” — 
Lily Soi dsyb Js \, (Freytag, II, 720, 446). Appearances 
are deceptive. 

50. “ Had it not been for this cloud, this rain had not come ” — 
oul lal pd > Y,) (Syria, ‘Akkar: Ghanim, 559, 76). 
See the consequences ! 

51. “The barking of dogs does not harm the clouds ” — — Y 
Par <<) on colsJ} (Syria, ‘Akkir: Ghanim, 559, 80; a. Syria, 
Shuqair, 56, 63; var. oe ). The exalted are too far removed to 
listen to your complaints or be affected by them. 

52. “Promise is cloud, its fulfilment rain” — —.\s~ JS 4] 
yoo Jly (Syria, ‘Akkar: Ghanim, 559, 81). 

53. “Like the cloud, far and near” — dos) 415 eladiesy 
(Egypt: Shugqair, 85, 32). You never quite know where to get him. 

54. “He is only a rainless cloud” — dgvoli dlgw YI - L 
(Freytag, II, 641,177; a. Freytag, I, 555, 100 ye Vy Yle ¢S5!) 
Said of a man who is miserly. 

55. “Clouds fit for rain, the greater part of which is vapor ” — 
sl ped lee alse (Freytag, II, 655, 245). Freytag explains 
that the vapor is the midday mist of the desert which has all the 
appearance of holding moisture, but actually has none. The pre- 
verb is used of one whose deeds do not accord with his words. 

56. “The day of cloud passes unobserved ” — »,,#)| re py 
0) ye Yy (Freytag, II, 910, 28; Egypt: Bajiri, 219). Said 
of one who suffers the opportune moment to slip past. 
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57. “An honourable man fulfils what he promised and the 
storm cloud pours when it thunders” — le = dss Lm >! 
ws) 3) (Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften I, 453, quoting De Sacy; 
a. Freytag, II, 747, 6. ss» b & jp! 

58. “Before the clouds (appeared), the rain surprised me ” — 
ASHP lel lst! }5 (Egypt, Cairo: Burckhardt, 243, 
529). Unheralded good fortune. 

59. “Opportunities pass as clouds pass” — r ~ 2 il 
pls} (Freytag, II, 239, 127; Syria: Shuqair, 34, 9). Lost 
opportunities cannot be recovered. 

60. “He came with a cloud thundering and crashing ” — 
jolly us Jl eslky ,le (Freytag, I, 312, 119). He came 
threatening and blustering. 


Miscellaneous 

61. “He thunders and lightens "— Byes JS (Freytag, II, 
910, 29). Said of a man hurling threats. 

62. “ Light rain is of no use in the wide river-bed ” — Fe L 
FS) Sul! <9 dant! (Freytag, I, 586,1; a. var. j 
(restore); 0. var. (Qiamiis) ee) stagnate). Said of one who 
gives another a small present of which he can make no use. 

63. “Swifter than the gleaming flash of lightning ” — ey”! 
“dy! tees ee! ce (Freytag, III, 224, 1340; a, Syria: Shu- 
qair, 11, 53; Bajiri, 21. ay! “? ey~!)- 

64. “The day thunder roars, addles eggs ” — as JI ree py 
aed <3yet (Rheinhardt, 400, 30). 

65. “Mist in the evening requires faggots for the fire” — 
die 8 ley aac abbe (Syria, Siiq-al-Gharb). 

66. “Four days for four occupations: a day of cloud for the 


chase, a day of wind for sleep, a day of rain for entertaining 
guests, and a clear (sunny) day for trade (profit)”— » Yl day! 





* Burckhardt explains that the word Sy for rain is no longer used in 
Cairo. 
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jor sect! pps ep cdl pyty deol patll ay «loo! day 
eS gol ax (Freytag, III, 182, 1099). 


Sun and Rain together 


67. “The lizard is giving his daughter in marriage ” — 93 yw 
ous) Tye! (Syria, Sig al-Gharb: Palestine: Hanauer, 282; var. 
yo! 1 cx): This is a curious saying, the origin of which I 
have been unable to discover. It is used of the occasion when the 
sun shines through rain, or, more particularly (Siiq al-Gharb) 
when the rain falls as the sun is rising. In Algeria (Medea) it is 
known as “the wolf’s wedding” (<3! (6) and amongst the 
Kabyles (N. Africa) it is called “the jackal’s wedding ”. 

Fantastic conceptions of great variety are found in the folk-lore 
of Europe to express this particular phenomenon. Many of these 
are associated with the Devil. Thus he “marries a wife” 
(Tuscany); “marries his daughter” (Albret, Ardennes, Bour- 
gogne, Bretagne, Gironde, Limousin, Poitou, Wallonia) ; “ marries 
his mother ” (Provence) ; “ beats his wife ” (Bourgogne, Bretagne, 
Gascogne, Hainaut, Limousin, Normandy, Provence); “ beats his 
mother” (Wallonia); “beats his grandmother” (Germany) ; 
“makes love” (Auvergne, Tuscany, Venice); “goes into a con- 
vent” (Venice); “The saints are holding a féte in Paradise” 
(Hainaut); “There is a feast in Hell” (Holland, Rhineland) ; 
“The Virgin is doing her washing” (Loire-Inférieure); “The 
fairies are doing their washing” (Aveyron); “The witches are 
doing their washing ” (Provence); “The Virgin is baking bread 
for the angels ” (Anjou) ; “The witches light their oven and bake 
bread ” (Béarn, Gascogne, Landes); “The fox is making love ” 
(Corsica); “The wizards hold a council” (Menton); “The 
witches make butter ” (Galicia, Poland, Upper Silesia) ; “ A tailor 
gets into Heaven ” (Germany).° 





*See F. Colletti, Proverbi Veneti, Padova, 1853, p. 79; M. Le Roux de 
Liney, Le Livre des Proverbes Frangais, 2e ed., Paris, 1859, p. 131; O. V. 
Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Das Wetter im Sprichwort, Leipzig, 1864, p. 52; 
C. Swainson, A Handbook of Weather Folklore . . . Edinburgh, 1873, p. 
213 sq.; F. Mistral, Lou Tresor déu Felebrige, ou Dictionnaire Provengal- 
Francais, Aix en Provence, 1878 (s.v. diable); A. Meyrac, Traditions, 
Legendes et Contes des Ardennes, Charleville, 1890, p. 139; P. Sébillot, 
Le Folklore de France, Paris, 1904, p. 83sq.; Guiseppe Giusti, Raccolta 
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68. “Rain and sun (together); it is as if a Jew was being 


baptised ”— (SSgge)l doar SS prottty eat) (Malta: Vas- 
salli, 84, 783). 











di Proverbi Toscani, 3 ed., Firenze, 1911, p. 194; W. O. Streng, Himmel 
und Wetter im Volksglaube und Sprache in Frankreich (Suomalaisen 
Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia, Ser. B 13, 4) Helsinki, 1914, p. 21 sq. 
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TRANSLITERATION OF THE NAMES OF CHINESE 
BUDDHIST MONKS? 


JAMES R. WARE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Contrary to beliefs which prevail in some quarters, occidental 
sinology of good quality has been and continues to be the result 
of the recognition and the application of the fruits of centuries 
of Chinese native scholarship. This does not mean that the occi- 
dental is bound to accept as the gospel truth any and every state- 
ment made by any Chinese in regard to any problem. In using 
Chinese books, and in seeking Chinese advice, we must exercise 
the same discretion that is shown towards our fellow-citizens of 
the West. 

In addition to the problems presented by his subject itself, the 
occidental sinologist is troubled and annoyed by a multitude of 
nasty little snags which, on the large, if left unsolved, do not 
alter materially any fundamental truth which he may have suc- 
ceeded in establishing, but which, if successfully solved, will add 
to the beauty and finesse of his demonstration.* One that I would 
like to discuss is that of the transliteration of Chinese Buddhist 
names. 

Accord now seems to be established (entirely in harmony with 
and in natural imitation of the Chinese’ own habits) that names 
like K‘ung Ying-ta and Ssii-ma Ch‘ien are to be written in the 
way here employed: i.e., K‘ung and Ssii-ma, the surname or 
family name, form indivisible units, and, when composed of two 
syllables, are to be joined by a hyphen, the capital letter being 
used only for the first syllable. The same reasoning also applies 
to the personal name, as well as to the tzi or hao. It is only 
on the rarest occasions that these compound names, whether sur- 
name or personal name, are separated.* The writer has, in fact, 








1The correct handling of this problem is constantly exhibited in some 
journals, but owing to its mishandling in many books which the young 
sinologist is forced to use, a mise au point of the problem will, we hope, 
not be considered untimely or presumptuous, 

*Try to imagine, for example, a transliterated Sanskrit text without the 
markings of the long vowels! 

3 Cf. ch. 4 of the Shih t‘ung t‘ung shih i) 8 0 bs] (p. 2b° of the Ssi 
pu pei yao ed.) where we read Ma Ch‘ien Ais) 3% for Ssi-ma Ch‘ien. 
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never seen a compound personal name written without its accom- 
panying element. 

As for the names of Buddhist monks, the problem, while seem- 
ingly more difficult, is, in the end, equally simple. As a rule, 
the monk is known to us by a name which seems complete in two 
syllables, and our first impulse is to treat it on the model of a 
name like Liu Hsin or Sun Fo. These names of monks are, how- 
ever, religious names—names assumed on entering the religious 
life—and are to be compared to the tzi or hao of the Chinese 
layman,* and are subject to the same treatment. We must, there- 
fore, write Fa-hsien, I-ching, Hsiian-tsang,® ete. But, what was 





‘It is common enough for a Chinese to be known by merely his ming, 
tei, or hao. Cf. Chung-ni fifi JE = Confucius; Tzi-chang -- A = Chuan- 


sun Shih 95 F% pip; Tzi-yu + je—Yen Yen & Ee. 

* Probably the saddest spectacle in Sino-Indological studies is composed 
of the distortions which this individual’s name has undergone in the West. 
The first misfortune arose when he was presented to the Occident in the 
dress of a French transliteration which even a Frenchman could not cor- 
rectly reproduce orally unless the many conventionalities of their system 
of transliteration had already been explained to him. Consequently, Rhys 
Davids, at the beginning of Watters’ well-known book, could, in all inno- 
cence, proceed to a seemingly logical demonstration of the exact equiva- 
lence of the French “ Hiouen Thsang ” $ % and Watters’ “ Yiian Chwing” 
7, %&- But, of course, thereby hangs a tale. 

One of the meanest snags in Sinology, both for the native and the 
foreigner, is the problem of taboos. The commonest form of taboo is the 
personal names of the emperors of a reigning dynasty. Now, K‘ang-hsi, 
one of the most renowned rulers of the Ch‘ing or Manchu dynasty, had 


the personal name of Hsiian-yeh ca if , and, consequently, neither of 
these characters could be used under that dynasty in its correct form; 
either another form had to be invented for the character, or else some other 
character had to be substituted for it. Both methods were employed to 
replace =S: and the substitute character was yiian, which is vaguely similar 
in sound, but which has totally different meanings. Therefore, every It 
in a Ch‘ing dynasty text is under the suspicion of really representing a 
Z: Fortunately, we possess texts older than the Ch‘ing dynasty, and 
from these we can easily learn which was the true character, and, in this 
case, we learn that the monk’s name was t 4é , just as Chéng Yiian 
&f 5 F is found for Chéng Hsiian By; z- It is evident, therefore, that 
when he wrote and transliterated Yiian Jt’ Watters was following a 
Ch‘ing taboo—an inexcusable error on his part. The first character of 
this name, then, is Ka which we transliterate hsiian. 
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the monk’s family name? This was the question asked also by 
the Chinese, and it received various answers. 

Many monks from abroad had Sanskrit names, and these were 
represented by transcriptions, translations, or by a mixture of 
these two methods. Chiu-mo-lo-shih = Kumarajiva; T‘ien-ch‘in 
K H —Vasubandhu; Fa-lan #% j§ —Dharmaratna.* The 
names of three or four syllables could be pressed easily into the 
Chinese name-mould, the first one or two characters designating 
a surname and the last two a personal name. Those names of two 
syllables, however, caused a little difficulty which was solved by 
giving the individual in question a family name modeled on the 
Chinese name of his native country. A Hindu belonged to the 
Chu # family; a Sogdian to the K‘ang € family; an Indo- 
Scythian to the Chih 3% family; and a Persian to the An # 
family.’ 

This plan worked all right for the foreigners, but, when Chinese 
began to become monks, they seem to have felt that they were 
abandoning their family name. There are instances where the 
old family name continued in use: cf. Wei Tao-an #f 3 & 
in Wei shu® $@ @ 114.2b’*, altho the individual here mentioned 


favored the following solution, which became the generally ac- 
cepted one. In ch. 15 of the Ch‘u san tsang chi chi H = 
i 4, Taisho 55.108BC we read: “ Formerly, the Sramanas under 





Unfortunately, we cannot close our note at this point. Also by the 
character §€ there hangs a tale. It is an agreed convention among 
western Sinologists to use as the basis of their transliterations the dialect 
used in and around Peiping. Now, at Peiping, this character is pronounced 
chuang. The Sinologist, however, is haunted by another spectre—special 
pronunciations for characters. The famous K‘ang-hsi dictionary tells us 
that this character is pronounced also like the character x. which at 
Peiping is tsang, and quotes as an example the name of our illustrious 
pilgrim. Therefore, this being a name that belongs to the book language, 
we must follow the special reading of that language, just as, when reading 
a good classical text we say, along with the Chinese scholar, chi # and 
not kei, reserving the latter pronunciation for our conversation. 

*Cf. Pelliot, JA, 1914, II. 387, note 1. A certain example is Ta-chia- 
chan-yen K wo ie Mahakatyayana. 

* Tien-chu K 4% = India; K‘ang-chii KE E = Sogdiana; Yiieh-chih 
A K (= X& according to Chinese commentators) = Indo-Scythians; 
An-hsi 4 @, = Persia. 

*T use the T‘u shu chi ch‘éng edition. 
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the Wei <220-265> and Chin <265-316> took their teacher’s 
surname; consequently, all did not have the same surname, 
<Tao->an° <pushing this custom to its ultimate and logical 
conclusion> claimed that the original teacher was the highly 
honored Sakya, and, accordingly, held that the natural surname 
<for a monk> was Shih.” ?° 

Such is the solution arrived at in the fourth century, and it hea, 
on the whole, been followed by the competent ever since. It will 
be noticed that the Shih hsing yiin pien § RE 9B # lists all 
its monks at the end of ch. 62 under the caption Shih shih #E 
“the Shih-family ” = “ Buddhists.” The arrangement under this 
caption, however, is confusing and would lead one to think that 
the author would analyze the names as tho purely Chinese; but 
in this, he is certainly not to be followed. It will be noticed 
also that the Commercial Press Biographical Dictionary, Chung 
kuo jén ming ta tz‘ii tien HB K. &% HK KR I, lists the monks 
under their religious names, and does not put a dot between them, 
thereby indicating that it is an inseparable compound. 





® This, tho not an uncommon treatment of two-syllabled Buddhist names, 
must be considered erroneous. Cf. Wei shu 114. 7a?*—where we read of 
“the Masters of the Law <Séng->sung ”; “the two Masters of the Law 
<Tao->téng and <Hui->chi.” 


“BREUVA KG AH KRMRARA. KUAK 
ize RSE wD AUR w K. 


This same text is found in and probably quoted from ch. 5 of the Kao 
séng chuan wp ft 1% (Tao-an’s biog.), Taisho 50. 352 ¢, last line—. 
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THE RITE OF dantadhavana IN SMRTI LITERATURE 


GEORGE V. BoBRINSKOY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE RITE of dantadhdvana (tooth-cleansing) belongs to the 
group of nityakarmani—that is, actions which must be performed 
by a grhastha (house-dweller) daily. However, there is a long list 
of days when this rite must be either omitted or performed in a 
different manner. Such are the first days of the new and full 
moon respectively, the 6th, 8th, 9th, and 14th days of the lunar 
fortnight, Sundays, and the days when the Sraddha sacrifice is 
performed. In addition to this, on occasion of fasts and marriages 
and on samkranti days the dantadhdvana in its usual form must 
be avoided. In such cases the cleansing of the mouth by rinsing 
with twelve mouthfuls of water is substituted. Another alternative 
is the substitution of grass or leaves for the tooth-sticks.* 

There were two methods of performing the dantadhdvana: One 
consisted in chewing twigs or sticks of certain varieties of trees; 
the verbs ad, bhaks, and as are used in this connection. The other 
method requires brushing the teeth with a stick or twig.? This 
dantakastha (tooth-stick) must conform to certain regulations; 
it must be taken from a living tree and still have the bark on. 
The Grhyasiitras, which contain regulations concerning the 
dantadhavana, prescribe that the sticks must be of the wdwmbara 
tree (Ficus glomerata).* The Dharmasitras prohibit the use of 
the paldsa tree (Butea frondosa).* Both the Grhya- and Dhar- 
masitras are very brief in their statements. Later texts have long 
lists of trees and plants to be used or avoided, as may be the case; 
but, as far as I know, the udwmbara tree is always recommended, 
whereas the use of the paldSa is invariably condemned.® According 
to Visnu the dantakastha must be twelve angulas long, but other 
authorities state that it must be ten angulas long for the use of 
Brahmanas, nine for Ksatriyas, eight for Vaisyas, and four for 
Siidras.® 





* Cf. Hemadri III. 2, p. 693-4. 

* Cf. ViDh. LXI; also SBE. VII, p. 196, and Karmap. I. 10. 2. 

* ApG. V. 12.6; PG. II. 6. 17 and others. 

* ApDh. I. 32. 9; BDh. II. 6. 4. 

5 Cf. ViDh. LXI and Narasinha Pu. LVIII. 45-52. 

*ViDh. LXI. 16; but Madana Parijaita, p. 207, as quoted from Garga. 
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Paraskara Grhyasitra II. 6.17 has the following mantra to be 
used before cleaning teeth: annddydya vyiihadhvam somo rajiyam 
dgamat | sa me mukham pramarksyate yasasi ca bhagena ca, 
This mantra, which occurs with variants elsewhere,’ is to be recited 
while cleaning teeth. However, another mantra: 


dyur balam yaso varcah prajam pasiin vasiini ca 
brahmaprajidm ca medham ca tvam no dhehi vanaspate 


which occurs Karmapradipa I. 10. 4, is apparently used more fre- 
quently.* Both mantras quoted above are to be addressed to the 
cleaning stick which also must be washed both before and after its 
use and after completion of the rite must be left in a clean place. 
It is never to be used a second time. 

The Grhyasitras and the Dharmasitras which I have cited in 
this paper do not give any explicit directions as to the time of day 
when the dantadhdvana is to be performed. Pairaskara Grhyasiitra 
II. 6.17%, however, implies that the teeth must be cleansed after 
eating—that is, fairly late in the day. Visnu in his chapter on the 
dantadhaévana assigns it a place immediately after the rite of the 
purification of the body, adding that it must be performed before 
sunrise and in silence.® Virtually all the later texts explicitly 
state that the teeth must be cleaned immediately after the purifica- 
tion of the body and before the bath. Hemadri in his Caturvarga- 
cintamani III. 2, p. 694, quotes the following Sleka: 


yo mohat sndnavelayam bhaksayed dantadhavanam 
mirasas tasya gacchanti devatah pitaras tatha 


An anonymous manuscript from Kashmir probably written in the 
seventeenth century dealing with the daily rites, has the Ssloka:*° 


udite tu sahasransaiu yah kuryad dantadhavanam 
savita bhaksitas tena pitrvamsasya ghatakah 


At the present time the dantadhdvana is practiced after the puri- 





7 Bhiradvaja Grhyasitra 2. 20; see also Bloomfield, Ved. Concordance. 

* See Vidyarnava, Sacred Books of the Hindus, Vol. XX, p. 15-16, and 
Stevenson, Rites of the Twice-Born, p. 213. 

*vViDh. LXI; but SBE, VII, p. 198, note; also Karmap. I. 10. 5, and 
YDh. I. 98. 

10 A Sirada manuscript, acquired by Prof. Edgerton in Kashmir in 1926-7. 
The first part of this MS. deals with daily rites (dinakrtyam). It is the 
property of the Yale library. 
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fication of the body and before the bath. It is usually preceded, 
as also in ancient times, by the dcamana (ceremonial sipping of 
water), which is obligatory before and after all acts of ritual 
character.** 

Mention of the dantadhavana is found in at least five Grhya- 
siitras, namely, those of Paraskara, Apastamba, HiranyakeSin, 
Bharadvaja, and the Kausika Sitra. Regulations concerning this 
rite are found in the Dharmasitras of Apastamba, Baudhayana, 
Gautama and Vasistha. In both Manu and Yajiavalkya there is 
at least one passage referring to the dantadhavana. It is extensively 
discussed in Visnu. In the Mahabharata, namely in the AnuSisana 
Parva, there are several Slokas dealing with it. The above—not 
mentioning the Puranic material, which is perhaps somewhat less 
reliable from the chronological point of view—permits us to assume 
that the rite of dantadhdvana was known in India at a very early 
period indeed, and that comparatively early too it became an 
inherent part of the daily ritual of the Arya and of the members 
of the lower castes. 

Such an assumption is still further confirmed by the fact that 
cleaning of teeth appears as a well known custom in early Pali 
literature. The words dantakattha, “toothpick”, and dantapona, 
“tooth-cleaner ”, occur not infrequently. Interesting in this 
respect is the passage Anguttara Nikaya III, 250: 

“There are five evils, O monks, resulting from the omission of 
the chewing of the tooth-stick. Which five? It is detrimental to the 
eyesight; the mouth becomes evil-smelling; the taste-conducting 
nerves of the tongue are not cleansed; bile, phlegm, and food cover 
the tongue over; and one’s meal does not please one. These indeed 
are the five evils of the omission of the chewing of the tooth-stick. 

“These are the five benefits, O monks, of the chewing of the 
tooth-stick. Which five? It is beneficial to the eyesight; the 
mouth does not become evil-smelling; the taste-conducting nerves 
of the tongue are purified; bile, phlegm, and food do not cover 
the tongue over; and one’s meal pleases one. These, O monks, are 
the five benefits of the chewing of the tooth-stick.” ** 

The Chinese pilgrim Hiouen-Tsang, sojourning in India in the 
seventh century A. D., repeatedly refers to the practice of cleaning 





“Cf. Vidyarnava, op. cit., loc. cit. 
** Cf. also Vinaya II. 137-138, where the proper length of a dantakattha 
is discussed. 
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teeth. Thus, visiting the Pilusara stupa, he describes a grove 
situated nearby, which according to him dated from a visit of the 
Buddha to that locality. The Buddha, after cleansing his mouth 
with a piece of willow branch, planted the stick in the ground, 
which immediately took root.** 

In this paper I have confined myself chiefly to the consideration 
of works which belong to the siitra, Sastra and purana types, since 
it is obvious that in the texts of these three groups one must search 
for information concerning the rites practiced during the earliest 
historical period by the Aryas in India. Of that large and rather 
miscellaneous group of Sanskrit ritual literature usually designated 
as the Dharmanibandhas I have extensively utilized two works, 
namely, Hemadri’s Caturvargacintaémani, written probably late in 
the thirteenth century A.D., and ViSveSvara’s Madanapirijata, 
belonging to the fourteenth century A. D.'* 

As far as I know, the subject of the daily rites of the Hindus 
has attracted very little interest on the part of Western scholars. 
Colebrooke was the first to call attention to this matter in his 
Miscellaneous Essays.‘* He used in this connection an important 
Dharmanibandha, namely, Halayudha’s Brahmanasarvasva, which 
unfortunately I have not been able to consult. 

Monier Williams next discussed the daily rites in a paper read 
before the Fifth International Congress of Orientalists in Berlin 
in 1881, and published in the proceedings of that body.*® His 
treatment of these rites is very brief and aims exclusively at 
establishing the role of the Rig-Veda in the daily worship. 

A treatise entitled “The Daily Practice of the Hindus” by 
Srisa Chandra Vidyarnava, which was published as part of volume 
20 of the Sacred Books of the Hindus series is a useful work indeed, 
but it has distinct limitations as its aim is to serve rather as a 
practical guide to the ceremonies, and certainly not to give a critical 
analysis of them. 

Mrs. 8. Stevenson in her interesting book, The Rites of the Twice- 





18 Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, p. 68; also cf. 
the same work, Vol. I, p. 77, Vol. II, p. 173. 

%* Cf. Jolly, Recht und Sitte, p. 35-36. 

**Vol. I, pp. 123 ff. For Haliyudha’s Braihmanasarvasva, see Jolly, 
op. cit., p. 35. 

16 Abhandlungen des fiinften Orientalisten Congresses, Berlin, 1881, 
Zweite Halfte, pp. 157 ff. 
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Born, devotes a chapter to the description of the daily rites as they 
are practiced at the present day. 


A List or TEXTS AND PASSAGES CONSULTED IN THIS “PAPER. 


(Abbreviations in the case of Sanskrit works conf@rm with.’those used 
by M. Bloomfield, A Vedic Concordance. In the case of Pali texts I have 
followed the usage of the Pali Text Society Dictionary.) 


PG. II, 6, 17, 32; ApG. V, 12,6; HG. I, 9, 19; 10,1; Kaus, 141, 14; 
Bharadvaja Grhyasitra, ed. Salomons. 2, 20. 
Karmap. I, 10, 1-4; 
VaDh. XII, 34; ApDh. I, 8, 5, 22; 32,9; II, 5,9. BDh. II, 6, 4. GDh. 
IX, 44. 
MDh. IV, 152; YDh. I, 98; ViDh. LXI; 
Mahabh., Bombay 1909. XIII, 161, 24, 40, 47; 
Brahma Purana, 
Narasinha Purina, Bombay Saka 1833. LVIII, 45-52; 
Markand. Purana, transl. Pargiter. XXXIV, 21, 50; 
Hemadri, Caturvargacintimani, Bibl. Indica, III,, p. 692-694; 
Madana P§arijaita, Bibl. Indica, p. 206-210. 
Susruta Samhhité, Bombay 1915, Cikitsitasthinam ch. 24. 
Pali texts; 
A. III, 250; DhA. II, 184; J. I, 232; II, 25; IV, 69; VI, 75; 
Miln. 15; Vin. 1,46; 1,51,61; II,138; III,51; IV, 90,233; SuA. 272; 
VvA, 63. 





IHDAIDUN WAL-RULE 
FOLK-LORE STORY FROM BETHLEHEM 


H. Henry SPorr 
New York CIty 


éin limma Gin ya simai l-talim Gin zalami ismu ihdaidun'! 
satin fi balad il-harbe illi fiha rile ma* banatha ilit *-tnén sicéenin 
fi marara ma‘ ‘andhinn ® Sai illa dist enhis wahasire walatin il- 
rile ahrabat Gill il-balad ma hallat fiha hada illa ihdaidun wahdo 
wama qidret ‘aléh hét inno banna qasr ‘ala ris Zebel ‘ali wa‘ando 
balta hadid wamsalle tawile warér aSyaé masnu‘'a min hadid wali 
byuhfa in ig-%inn wag-finn waréruhum min il-mahligqat in- 
nagise bihafu min il-hadid wala¢in il-rile ‘amlat Gill Zehédha in 
taqtul ihdaidun walaéin hi Gan Satir ¢tir wahi ma qidret ‘alth 
wayom min il-aiyam agat il-rile wanddato waqalat, hé ya ibn ‘ammi, 
ihdaidun! waht Zawabha, ma lik ya halti? qalat loh, hallina narih 
wanhattib fil-hi8. wahi gawabha, taiyib bukra balta‘i *? ma‘ik fil-hié. 
watini yom fis-subah badri ahad il-balta wal-emsalle wacis warah 
ilal-hi8 fi tariq qasire wadurriye mahad* ilahi bya rifha waladin 
il-rile ma Ganat diriye wala ilha habber inno byiigad tariq sahli 
walimma wisil ilil-hi§ sir ihdaidun bihattib walimma hattab ittir 
malla ¢iso hatab wahalla mahall hali fi wast il-Cis wadahal fih 
wasatéar il-Cis ‘aléh waba‘d Swaiye ma sema illa hai il-rile ai 
wasarat tSamsim dayir ma bidir il-cis wal-matrah waqalat, anna’ 
Simim rihat ’uns hada rihat ihdaidun wala¢inni manni° Saifo 
absar ® fén hii mutahabbi? wabad ma dauwart ‘aléh wama la éto ” 
qalat, ‘amro*’ anna® bahmil Gis il-hatab ‘ala béti. wahattat il-tis 
‘ala ictafah wasarat timSi wala¢in ihdaidun limma sarat tim$i wal- 
is ‘ala duhurha* wahii fi dahil il-Cis ahad il-emsalle wasar yeruzz 
fiha wala¢in hi ma ‘arafat inno ihdaidun bya'mal ya‘addeb fiha 
la¢inha muftitéere in il-hatab ‘amal *” yeruzzha waraiyirat Zamb 
il-Cis ‘ala duhurha * wasarat tim8i wahdaidun biruzz fiha tani marra 
watalit marra wabya mal fiha késa ® wabya‘addibha ‘adab il-aqrid * 
wamai wislat illa bab ilha marara illad-dam byasrub min mit gurh 
walimma dahalt bétha qalilah banatha, yamma ™ %ibtilna ihdaidun 
mitli ma qulti hatta natradda min lahmo? qilat, yahbibati ma 
la‘éto ** walatinni gibt ¢iso wahaini barga’ ilil-hiS ta** belaih” 
waqtiilo **” waba‘d ma qalat hadalalam mallat id-dist moi wasa‘alat 
nar tahto warahat ilil-hi8 14 éto ** dauwir ‘ala indaidun waba‘déma 
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rihat sir ihdaidun wahi fi dahil il-Cis bya‘mal mitl wahad illi fi 
tummo 1-bani wabiqiil, ‘andi 1-bani, ‘andi 1-bani! walimma sima‘u 
banat il-rile qilu, min int? gal, anna*® ihdaidun waandi 1-bani, 
qalu, ‘atina 1-bani yahdaidun, gal lahinn, iftahu lil-tis, walimma 
fataho til'a min il-Cis waqtalhinn fil--balta waqtahinn Sakfi Sakfi 
wahatthinn fiddist ‘an-nir walatin rishinn rattahinn bil-hasire 
wahad il-Cis wal-hatab wariga’ ila qasro ‘ala ras ig-febel. 

waba'd acim sa‘a rigat il-rile ta'abine waza‘aline hét inha ma 
li‘at ° ihdaidun wagu'‘ane walimma dahlat muraratha Sammat rihat 
it-tabih warihat ihdaidun wabitqil, anna* Samim rihat ihdaidun 
warihat it-tabih, la budd in baniati, allah byirda ‘aléhinn, gatalu 
ihdaidun watabbahu warahu lynadu banat ‘ammhinn lil-rada waba‘d 
Swaiye qgilat, banati mtauwalin wanna’ gu‘ane biddi akul Swoi 
min it-tabih illi fid-dist wa sairat takul wahi mufti¢éere inno lahm 
ihdaidun walaéin il-hal bil-aks wahinn lahm banitha waba'd ma 
Sib'at lahasat inno fi Sai taht il-hasire walimma raf‘at il-hasire 
la‘at ris banitha wan?® rammat min iz-za‘al wasdrat takul min 
lahm draha** watqil, 14'* yahdaidun ent ‘amalt fi hék allah 
byin‘alak yahdaidun rér byasudd tari minnak. 

waba'd acim yom Gain ‘urs fi dar ‘amm ihdaidun wun‘azam 
ihdaidun ilil-‘urs farah ilil-‘urs wala¢inno ahad il-balta ma‘o hét 
inno ‘aref in il-rile biddha tintaqim minno walimma dahal ila bét 
‘ammo sar yetalla’ taiyib ‘ala Gill wahad illi aga ilil-urs wabad 
mudde Saf Gelbe ¢bhire mugtaribe ilil-bét wal-cilab il-uhar bihafu 
minha fa‘arref in hade hil-rile biddha tistad tarha minno waba‘d 
Swoi £4bu atel tabbih lahm waruzz lil-ma‘azumin wahdaidun ahad 
sakfet lahm fiha ‘adm biido l-aiman *® wabalta warra dahro * biido 
Semail wasir yenadi lil-tilab ku’ ku&S walimma sima‘at il-rile wahi 
bihiyat Gelbe raéad iléh wala¢inno wahi lissitha ba‘ide gabl ma wislat 
la‘ando ramma 1-‘adm wadarabha bén ‘ainéha *° wageriha ** wasarat 
tasil id-dam wabitnaqget min gibinha ‘ala Siffetha fasarat tilhas 
id-dam bil-lisinha wabitqil, ma ahla dibs ‘ammi waqalah ** ihdaidun 
wahii biwarriha ]-balta biido, anna *® manni® haif minki anna ° illi 
‘amalt fik késa ® wakésa ® anna ® kunt fil-¢is illi hammalti baruzzek 
fil-emsalle wanti btiftitéere inno hatabe wanna qatalt banatik 
wat'amtik lahmhinn winSallah baqtilik **” inti walimma sim‘at il- 
rile ¢alim ihdaidun ingahirat waharbat waqilat fi nafsaha ¢éf biddi 
aamal ta? bastatari min ihdaidun ? 

waba'd atim yom raiyirat siratha wagat lil-wad illi biqurb qasr 
ihdaidun wasarat tenadi watqil, yahdaidun ya ibn ‘ammi! waqilah,”* 
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ma’ lik? qilat loh, iqgridni munhulak, qalah,”* ta‘ali wahudi gawabto, 
ma baqdar itla’ illa ras il-‘irag hét inni ‘aie, qalah,?* anna ° barmi 
lék habl, warama laha habl walimma timassaéat bil-habl sarat titla’ 
bil-agale wabicill sehile wata‘agZib ihdaidun limma Saf in il-‘agize 
ta‘aila bis-sehtile wala¢in limma iqtarabat iléh ‘arefha inha hi 1-rile 
wadassir il-habl min ido wawiq‘at il-rile min ras is-sahra wan ™ 
qutilat wamatet ti ti ti halsat il-hadit.* 


*I am indebted to the Rev. Canon J. E. Hanauer for this story. 

*Diminutive of hadddd. *ilit- for it-. *In Jerusalem the pron. suff. 
of the 3rd pers. masc. is generally used for both genders. ‘* For mé@ ahad., 
* For mé@ anna; anna for ana. * absar expresses doubt or uncertainty, e. g. 
if a servant is in doubt whether his master is at home, he will say to the 
questioner absar. *‘amro i.e. yigta’ ‘amro. * For suhur. * Of. Spoer and 
Haddad, Manual of Pal. Arabic §198. ° For kada. *° For garid. * For 
ya’umma, ** la'éto from Vlaga. ** For hatta. **° A pron. suffix frequently 
lengthens the vowel of the preceding syllable, while a consonant, following 
directly upon a final long vowel, shortens it, e.g. in the contraction fil = 
fi+ article. 1% For ba'd inna ma. 1 For wa anna; cf. 5. *° For wa inna. 
7 For dratha. * An expletive. *° For yamin, *° Bén ‘ainén is also an 
amulet, worn between the eyes. 7! For geradhha. ** For qdl laha. 


Ihdaidun and the Ghoul? 


There was once, O my hearers of the word, a man named 
Ihdaidun, who lived in a devastated district in which dwelt a ghoul 
with her two daughters in a cave. They possessed nothing but a 
copper kettle and a straw mat. The ghoul, however, had destroyed 
all the country, leaving none in it except Ihdaidun, for she was not 
able to do anything against him, because he had built himself a 
castle on a high mountain top, and because he possessed a hatchet 
and a long harness-maker needle and had made himself other things 
of iron. And it is no secret that gann? and ginn and others of the 
impure kind are afraid of iron. But the ghoul made every effort 
to kill Ihdaidun. He, however, was very clever, and she was not 
able to prevail against him. 

On a certain day the ghoul came, called out to him, and said: 





1 Literally, “The little Smith and the female Ghoul.” 

*The narrator evidently makes a distinction between gann and Jinn; 
ef. Lane, Arabic Lewicon, p. 462c; D. B. Macdonald, article on Djinn in 
the Encycl. of Islam. 
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“Hé! O son of my paternal uncle, Ihdaidun!” And he answered 
her: “ What ails thee, my aunt?” She said to him: “ Let us go 
and cut wood in the forest.” He said: “ Good, to-morrow I shall 
meet thee in the forest.” On the following day, early in the morn- 
ing, he took the hatchet and the harness-maker needle and a sack 
and went to the forest by a short and straight road, which was not 
known to any one but himself. And the ghoul did not know it, nor 
had she any information that there existed an easy road. 

And when he arrived at the forest, Ihdaidun began to cut wood, 
and when he had cut much he filled his sack with it. But he left 
an open space in the midst of the sack, entered into it and closed 
the sack over himself. After some time, he had not heard anything, 
when, lo! the ghoul came. She began to sniff round about the 
sack and the place, saying: “I sniff the smell of a human being. 
It is the smell of Ihdaidun, but I do not see him at all. Where may 
he be hidden?” After she had sought for him round about and 
had not found him, she said: “ May he perish! I shall carry the 
sack of wood home.” She then put the sack upon her shoulders and 
began to walk. But Ihdaidun, when she began to walk with the 
sack upon her back, he being inside the sack, took the needle and 
began to prick her with it. But she did not know that it was 
Ihdaidun who continually tormented her, for she thought that the 
wood was pricking her, and she changed the side of the sack upon 
her back and began to walk again. But Ihdaidun pricked her a 
second time and a third time and continued in this manner, and 
tormented her with the torment of the demons. And before she 
reached the door of her cave, her blood flowed from a thousand 
wounds. When she entered her home, her daughters said to her: 
“O mother, hast thou brought us Ihdaidun, as thou hast told us, 
so that we may breakfast of his flesh?” She said: “ O my darlings, 
I have not found him, but I have brought his sack. Here it is! I 
shall return to the forest that I may seek him and kill him.” After 
she had uttered these words, she filled the cauldron with water 
and lit a fire under it, and went to the forest seeking everywhere 
for Ihdaidun. 

After she had gone, Ihdaidun, who was in the sack, acted like one 
who has bani * in his mouth and said: “I have bani! I have bani!” 
and when the daughters of the ghoul heard it, they said: “ Who 





*A kind of mastic. 
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art thou?” He said: “I am Ihdaidun, and I have bani.” They 
said: * O Ihdaidun, give us bani.” He said to them: “ Open the 
sack for me”. And when they had opened it, he came out and 
killed them with the hatchet and cut them into little pieces and 
put them into the cauldron upon the fire. But their heads he 
covered with the straw mat, and he took the sack and the wood and 
returned to his castle upon the mountain top. 

Some hours later the ghoul returned, tired and angry, because 
she had not found Ihdaidun, and she was hungry. When she 
entered her cave she smelt the odor of cooking and the odor of 
Ihdaidun and said: “I smell the smell of Ihdaidun and the smell 
of cooking. Without doubt my daughters, may Allah be well 


pleased with them, have killed and cooked Ihdaidun and have gone | 


to invite their cousins to the meal.” After a time she said: “ My 
daughters delay, and I am hungry, I will eat a little of the food 
which is in the cauldron.” Then she began to eat, thinking that 
it was the flesh of Ihdaidun, while really, on the contrary, it was 
the flesh of her daughters. After she had satisfied her appetite, she 
observed that there was something under the straw mat, and, when 
she lifted it, she found the heads of her daughters. And she fainted 
from wrath and began to bite the flesh of her arm, saying: “ By 
God, O Ihdaidun, thou hast done thus, may God curse thee, 0 
Thdaidun, I shall not stop till I have taken my blood-vengeance 
upon thee.” 

After some days there was in the encampment of the paternal 
uncle of Ihdaidun a wedding to which Ihdaidun was invited. He 
went to the wedding, but took his hatchet with him, since he knew 
that the ghoul wished to avenge herself upon him. When he had 
entered the house of his uncle, he looked carefully at every one who 
came to the wedding. After a little while he saw a large bitch 
drawing near to the house, but the other dogs were afraid of her. 
Then he knew by this that she was the ghoul who wished to take 
vengeance upon him. After a little, cooked food, meat and rice, 
was brought for those who had been invited. Thdaidun took a piece 
of meat with a bone in it into his right hand, and behind his back 
in his left hand the hatchet, and began to call out to the dogs: 
“kush! kush!” And when the ghoul, who was in the form of a 
bitch, heard it, she ran toward him. She was still far away, and 
before she reached him he threw the bone and hit her between the 
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eyes* and wounded her. And the blood began to run from her 
forehead upon her lip, and she began to lick the blood with her 
tongue, saying: “ How sweet is the grape-honey of my paternal 
uncle.” And Ihdaidun said to her, showing her the hatchet in his 
hand: “I am certainly not afraid of thee. It is I who did to thee 
such and such things; I was in the sack which thou didst carry 
away; I pricked thee with the needle and thou thoughtest that it 
was a piece of wood; and I did kill thy daughters; and I fed thee 
with their flesh; and, God willing, I shall kill thee.” When the 
ghoul heard the saying of Ihdaidun, she was completely overcome 
and fled and said to herself: “ What must I do to take blood- 
vengeance on Ihdaidun? ” 

After a few days she changed her appearance and went to the 
valley which is in the neighborhood of Ihdaidun’s castle. And she 
began to call out and say: “O Ihdaidun, O son of my paternal 
uncle!” And he said to her: “ What ails thee?” She said to 
him: “ Lend me thy fine sieve.” He said to her: “Come up and 
take it.’ She answered him: “I am not able to ascend the moun- 
tain cliff, because I am an old woman.” He said to her: “I will 
throw down for thee a rope.” And he did so. But when she had 
taken hold of the rope, she began to ascend quickly and with great 
ease. And Ihdaidun wondered when he saw that the old woman 
ascended with such ease, but wher she came near him he knew that 
it was ghoul, and he let slip the rope from his hand, and the ghoul 
fell from the rocky height and was killed and died. Tu, tu, tu, 
the story is ended. 





; *Cf. note 19 to the Arabic text. 











THE RELATION OF CERTAIN GODS TO EQUITY AND 
JUSTICE IN EARLY BABYLONIA 


Ira M. PRIcE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE DAILY LIFE of the Sumerians in Early Babylonia was 
regarded as in constant touch with some divinity or divinities. The 
gods regulated their every day activities, adjusted their difficulties, 
relieved their distresses, and fixed their destinies. These divine 
supervisory benefactions were reciprocated on the part of the people 
by numerous and abundant offerings to each several divinity, often 
in temples of resplendent proportions and befitting appointments. 

The Sumerian pantheon was conceived of as having surveillance 
of all the accidents and contingencies of economic, social, and relig- 
ious life. There were gods of agriculture, of weather, of storms, of 
battle, of sickness, of evil, and of goodwill and justice. And each 
one of these made certain requirements of its devotees and wor- 
shippers. And these claims and charges gradually increased in 
number and in their exactions until they became bodies of rules 
that today form some of the most interesting and instructive litera- 
ture from that ancient time. But of all the manifold regulations 
for the daily lives and conduct of the people we are especially con- 
cerned at this time with those that touched the equitable adjustment 
of differences and difficulties, and especially with the gods and their 
deputies who administered those rules and laws. 

Each district or city-state had its own god or gods, and in the 
course of long development the specific deity whose task it became 
to adjust contests and clashes of interest, was credited with being 
a promoter of equity and justice. Within the realm of his or her 
authority, regulations made operative were designated as laws. 

Now of all the many Sumerian gods a few only were specifically 
designated in any large sense as gods of equity and justice. Lack 
of time and space bars anything more than merely a cursory recital 
of their judicial character, and the claims made for their usefulness 
and popularity in the courts of that early day. 

The oldest laws from early Sumerian times are credited to Nisaba, 
the goddess of writing, and to Hani, her husband (Jean, Milieu 
bibl., II, 46). These laws are said to have been inspired if not 
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dictated by the goddess Nisaba (Clay, Misc. Inscrip., Colophon to 
No. 28), and by the god Hani. Nisaba was one of the Sumerian 
pantheon of Lagash, and a sister of Ningirsu, god of Lagash, and 
of Nan&e. In later Sumerian times those laws are called the laws 
of Nisaba and of Hani. In the Third dynasty of Ur oblations are 
twice made to Hani (Genouillac, Drehem, 5482, Rev. 1; 5514, Rev.). 
In that same period Hani’s name was so revered that we find these 
two proper names: Ur-4Hani and Lu-¢Hani. Two later texts call 
him “lord of the seal” (Reisner, Hymnen, 50, 8), and “ god of 
the scribes” (Surpu II, 175). 

Another early divinity honored at Suruppak and Kish in the 
early Sumerian epoch and reaching down to Gudea was Gu-silim 
(or, 4KA-DI), whose name means “ speak just things ”. 

In Gudea (Cyl. A 10, 24-26) we find: “in the temple L-babbar, 
place of my oracles, my place brilliant as the sun, this place, like 
the goddess Gu-silim, shall regulate the justice of my city”. In 
the seventh year of king Dungi (Sulgi) of Ur, Gu-silim of Dér was 
inducted into his temple. We find also that a sanga—priest—of 
Gu-silim at Drehem was called J-zu a-ri-tk (Genouil., Drehem 5499, 
Rev. III, 8) ; and several anonymous 13i—magicians—of Gu-silim 
(Jean, Relig. Sumér. p. 96) are mentioned. 

The reverence for the name of this goddess is seen in the num- 
ber of proper names of which it forms a part: Ur-¢Gu-silim, Lugal- 
4Gu-silim, Gim-4Gu-silim, and many others. 

In the early Sumerian epoch Entemena patesi of Lagash speaks 
of right, law, and justice; says that he conforms to the equity— 
inim-si-sa—of the gods, Enlil and Ningirsu, and of the goddess 
NanSe (Cone V, 6-8). 

In that same period, galling injustices, heartless extortions were 
perpetrated on the innocent and weak, even in the name of the gods 
themselves and the temple officials (Deimel, Orientalia, 1920, Cones 
B and C of Urukagina). These were vigorously dealt with by 
Urukagina on the basis of inim-si-sa—equity—as previously deter- 
mined by Ningirsu and Nanée. 

Indeed, the form si-sa (= mesari) became the name of a god 
of justice at Lagash. As such it is found in proper names as: 
4Si-sa-kalam-ma; Ur-4Si-sa; 4Babbar-4Si-sa; %Nannar-4Si-sa; 
Dun-gi-4Si-sa, and many more. 

The great reign and inscriptions of Gudea present us ample 
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evidence of the prevalence of justice and its administration in the 
later Sumerian epoch. Gudea’s counsellor was Lugal-si-sa (Cyl. 
B, 8, 20-21) to whom he made oblations. Gudea says (Stat. B, 7, 
38-41) : “ By the decrees of NanSe and Ningirsu, I directed affairs.” 
The scepter of Gudea was received from Ningirsu (Stat. D, IV, 5, 
6) and it was a scepter of justice. He appointed to a place on his 
staff Sakan-Sabar, a minister of the god Ningirsu that he might 
bind together words conformable to equity—inim-si-sa; and Gudea 
avers that he himself was a “man of equity ”—lu-si-sa (Stat. D, 
2, 4). 

In the royal building complex were provided all required facili- 
ties for the administration of justice. In the temple E-ninnu at 
Lagash there was the sugalam (Cyl. A, 8, 6; 26, 1), a place of 
judgment, provided with ample offerings. The girnun, place of 
judgment (Cyl. A, 22, 22), was probably a chapel in the temple, 
used for holding court. 

But for the later Sumerian period, and down into the Semitic 
area, the god of justice par eacellence was the sun-god Uta 
(Utu), Shamash whose chief headquarters were at Larsa (modern 
Senkereh) and at Sippar (modern Abu-Habba). A paragraph in 
the Gudea texts gives us a hint at what, in after times, became 
his outstanding function, namely, as judge. In Cylinder B we find 
these lines (18, 10, 11): “Uta caused all just things to shine 
forth, the wicked Uta trampled under foot.” 

Ur-Nammu king of Ur prides himself on having ordered his 
reign “justly according to equitable laws (sa-nig-gi), the judg- 
ments of Uta.” Dungi the king, the shepherd of Ur, received on 
his lips “ truth and justice ” from the same god (BE XXI, pl. IV 
and V, Rev. col. I, 4). 

Out of the inscriptions excavated at Ur (Gadd and Legrain, 
Texts) I glean a few items bearing on our point. Bur-Sin, king 
of Ur, built dub-lal-mah, “ great collection of tablets ”—archives of 
the courts—“the place of his judgments” (No. 71, 9, 19-26). 
Gimil-ilishu, king of Ur, built dub-lal-mah “ his place of judgment ” 
(No. 100, 5, 12-14). “ When justice he had established . . . in Ur,” 
said of Libit-‘Ishtar, king of Ur (No. 106, Col. II, 24). 4Sin- 
idinnam calls himself “ shepherd of justice ” (No. 120, 4f. Same 
in No. 128: 12). “Ninsianna ... pure and exalted judge” 
(No. 140, 1, 10). “May Uta the great judge (daiénu rabi), 
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[Adad] the exalted judge (da-a-a-nu si-[i-ru])”—(No. 165, 27, 
a8. “. . . year when Libit-4Ishtar had established justice in 
Sumer and Akkad ” (Nos. 223 and 295). 

These excerpts reveal that the chief kings of Ur ordered their 
reigns according to the principles of justice, and that Uta was the 
great judge in their courts. 

Now when we pass on into the First Babylonian dynasty, and 
especially into the large claims of Hammurabi we have a very defi- 
nite and specific picture. In the prologue to his Code of Laws, he 
says (24 ff.) : “ Anu and Bel called me, Hammurabi, . . . to cause 
justice to prevail in the land, to destroy the wicked and evil, to 
prevent the strong from oppressing the weak, to go forth like the 
sun over the blackheaded race, to enlighten the land and to further 
the welfare of the people.” ‘“ Who made justice to prevail, and who 
ruled the race with right” (IV. 53 ff.). “I established law and 
justice in the land, and promoted the welfare of the people” 
(V. 20f.). 

In his epilogue Hammurabi says (Col. XL. 84) : “ By the com- 
mand of Shamash, the great judge of heaven and earth, may I make 
justice to shine forth in the land” ! “ Hammurabi, the king of 
righteousness, whom Shamash has endowed with justice am I” 
(XLI, 95). “ May Shamash, the great judge of heaven and earth 
who rules all living creatures, the lord (inspiring) confidence. . . 
may he not grant him (the despoiler of my inscriptions) his rights ” 
(XLIII, 14f.)! 

Hammurabi seems to have placed Shamash on the pinnacle of 
justice—as the dispenser and promoter of the same. Next to 
Shamash stood Adad, both of whom are mentioned on a kudurru 
stone (B. A. II, 201-2, Col. V, 48-VI, 220) as being “ divine 
judges.” Shamash is named as judge of heaven and earth and Adad 
as ruler of heaven and earth. Shamash is said to have rendered 
his decisions on the ground of unvarying principles of equity, for 
both the just and the unjust. 

When we step down into Assyrian times Tiglathpileser I called 
Shamash the judge of heaven and earth, who sees the evil of the 
king, and for this will destroy him. 

In gathering up the items of this paper, we note: 


1) That the Sumerians credited their laws to the wisdom of 
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Nisaba and Hani, that their influence reached down near the 
close of the Sumerian period. 

That Gu-silim, Si-sa, Ningirsu, and NanSe were gods and 
goddesses active before and during the Gudea period in the 
interests of justice and equity among the peoples of the land. 
That the rulers in each period and in each city were ex-officio 
the administrators of justice through the courts at the doors 
and within the temples of their realms. 

That in the later Sumerian period we have the first striking 
activity of the sun-god (Uta, Shamash) in the interests of 
equity and justice, and that thereafter his power and influence 
gave him first place in the pantheon of justice in Early 
Babylonia. 


I can close this brief treatment with no more fitting words than 
a few lines from the Hymn to Shamash in IV R 28, No. 1: 


Law for the crowds of men thou administerest, 

Eternally right in heaven art thou, 

Equitable wisdom of the lands art thou, 

What right is, thou knowest, what wrong is, thou knowest. 
Shamash honors the head of the just, 

Shamash tears asunder the wicked like a piece of leather. 
Shamash! The support of Anu and Bel art thou. 

Shamash! Exalted judge of heaven and earth art thou. 

O Shamash! The exalted judge, the great lord of lands art thou, 
Lord of created things, compassionate on the lands art thou, 

O Shamash! Judge of the world, Leader of their decisions, art thou. 





BRIEF NOTES 


Two unlisted Chiian of the Yung lo ta tien #« Ht K M. 


What appears to be an unlisted volume of the above compila- 
tion was recently placed in the hands of the writer for the purpose 
of exhibition in the University of California Library and as it 
might be of interest to sinologues and bibliophiles the following 
details are given. 

The volume contains chiian 14,055 and 14,056 of the set recopied 
in the year 1567 of the Chia Ching era. The subject matter 
consists of 45 Chi Wén #8 % or Funeral Orations quoted from 
collections of belles-lettres. These have been arranged under the 
thyme chi Hg , the 4th of the 23 rhymes of the ch‘ii shéng or 3rd 
tone, and fall into group No. 17. 

Physically the volume possesses all the characteristics of those 
examined in the Library of Congress and is in a good state of 
preservation, with the exception of the yellow silk binding which 
shows signs of wear. Chiian 14,055 has 18 folios, and chiian 14,056 
consists of 17 folios. The partial flyleaf at the end of the volume 


contains the following 6 names of persons concerned in the making 
of this copy: 


(1) Ch’in Ming-lei 3 "& #, a Vice-President of a Governing- 
Board, Chief Vroof-reader of the chung lu & SR or 
recopied set. 

(2) Wang Ta-jén F— %& ff, a Sub-Chancellor of the Grand 
Secretariat, Associate Proof-reader. 

(3) Sun T‘ing # # , a Han Lin Compiler, Associate Proof- 
reader. 

(4) Wang I-feng JE — (, a Literatus, Calligraphist. 

(5) Lin Min-piao $f K 3%, a Student of the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Learning, Punctuator. 


(6) Tung Yii-han # -- @ , Punctuator. 


A printed form pasted inside the front cover and dated Ch‘ien 
Lung 38th year (1773), 8th month, 7th day, contains a Mr. Lin’s 
#k name as Compiler, a Mr. Huang’s #€ name as Copyist, and 
16 titles of works to be recreated and incorporated into the Ssu 
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k‘u ch‘iian shu by Chu Yin and his associates. An ex- 
amination of the Imperial Catalogue shows that of these, 14 were 
actually completed and made a part of Ch‘ien Lung’s famous 
collection. 

We are presuming ours to be newly discovered because it is not 
among the 286 surviving volumes in Yiian T‘ung-li’s #% fy] @ 
list (in Chinese) in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Library, 
Pei-p‘ing, China, (vol. 2, nos. 3-4, March-April, 1929) ; therefore 
any information concerning its listing elsewhere will be gladly 
received. 

If the report of the total loss of the Commercial Press and its 
library is verified, the following 33 chiian in 21 volumes listed in 
their name must be subtracted from Yiian T‘ung-li’s total of 542 
chiian in 286 volumes, and be regarded as lost to the world. 


Chiian 2275 in 1 vol. 
“ 2276 “ “ “ 
“ 2535-36 “c ¢ “ 
“ 9539-40 it7 “ “ 
“ 3525-26 “ ¢ “ 
“ 6558-59 “ 6 “ 
“é 7325 “cc «“ 
“ 7326 “c «“ 
it 7506 “ce “ce “ 
“ce 7510 “c € “ 
ity 7513-14 c «6 “ 
“ 8020 “c ¢€ “ 
“ 11127-28 “ec “ 
“ 11129-30 “< € “ 
“ 11131-32 “cc “< 
“ 11133-34 “ ¢€ “ 
“ 11620 “ “ “ 
“ 14384 c € “ 
“ 15140-41 cc 6 “ 
“ 21983-84 “ “ “ 
“ 22749-50 “ 6 “ 


This volume of the Yung lo ta tien, together with three beauti- 
fully bound manuscript volumes of the edicts and proclamations 
of Emperor Shun Chih 1644-61; a collection of 105 paintings of 
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events and legends concerning Confucius reproduced in 1923 by 
unnamed artisans employed by the former President Ts‘ao K‘un; 
and a folding volume of beautiful original paintings of famous 
Chinese heroines done in Paris, France, by Yao Ching-su #k 3 fi 
daughter of Yao Ping-jan #& PJ %&, have been kindly loaned 
for the exhibit by Mr. John Gilbert Reid. 

M. J. HaGerry. 


University of California. 


Notre.—A letter from Mr. T. L. Yiian dated April 26, 1932, refers to the 
destruction of the buildings of the Commercial Press during the recent 
struggle and concludes, “ Fortunately, the 21 volumes of the Ta Tien in 
its (the Commercial Press) possession have been deposited in a bank, and 
so they did not share the same tragic fate as the other treasures of that 


library.” 








A Newly Discovered Inscription of Libit-Ishtar. 


YBC 2190 
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AN ADDITIONAL fact about the reign of Libit-Ishtar is brought to 
light in a recently acquired votive cone in the Yale Babylonian 
Collection. There was already evidence that this king, the fifth 
of the dynasty of Isin, controlled a considerable extent of territory 
in southern Babylonia. In addition to Isin, his city of royalty, 
his inscriptions indicate that he claimed special authority in the 
cities of Nippur, Ur, Eridu, and Erech. From this new inscription 
it appears that the king had also extended his authority to the 
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ancient city of Bad-tibira. This inference is based on the statement 
of the inscription that the king built a “ house of righteousness in 
Namgarum, the fortress of the gods.” 

Namgarum may be considered a Semitized version of the name 
of the place called in Sumerian Bad-tibira. The ideogram for 
Bad-tibira in Sumerian is Bad-urudu-nagar-ki. In shortened 
form the name may also be written Nagar-ki, or simply Nagar 
without the determinative. The Sumerian Nagar is rendered in 
Semitic, nangaru (S* 4, 4), of which Namgaru is, of course, only 
a variant spelling. The word Namgaru has not been found else- 
where as a name for Bad-tibira, which is usually called Diér- 
gurgurrt in Semitic. The identification here proposed seems con- 
firmed, however, by the phrase which follows, “that fortress of 
the gods.” 

That a Semitic influence should occur in this Sumerian inscrip- 
tion is not surprising in view of the fact that Libit-Ishtar’s dynasty 
was essentially Semitic. One of his inscriptions is written entirely 
in Semitic. On the other hand, it is not absolutely necessary to 
assume that Namgarum is Semitic. It is similar in form to the 
place names, Simanum, Simurum, Shashrum, and Urbillum, in the 
texts of the Third Dynasty of Ur. 

Bad-tibira, or, as here called, Namgarum was one of the oldest 
of Babylonian cities. It is located by Hommel® at the present 
Tell Sifr, not far east of Larsa. A later king of Larsa, Sin-iddinnam, 
also tells us that he built Bad-tibira. If Libit-Ishtar built the 
“house of righteousness ” in this city it indicates that, at that time, 
it was not yet in the possession of Larsa, and that Larsa, the rival 
of Isin, was, in the reign of Libit-Ishtar, entirely secondary. Al- 
though Libit-Ishtar carefully refrains from any claim over Larsa, 
he evidently controlled points on all sides of Larsa. 


Transliteration Translation 
4Li-bi-it-[8tar Libit-Ishtar, 
sib bur-na the humble shepherd 
En-lil*: of Nippur 
engar Zi the faithful husbandman 





*See Fritz Hommel, Ethnologie und Geographie des alten Orients, p. 1020. 
*See C. J. Gadd, The Early Dynasties of Sumer and Akkad, PI. 3. 
* Ethnologie und Geographie des alten Orients, p. 358. 
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5. Uriki-ma of Ur, 

mus nu-tim-mu the one who does not forsake 
Nunk*i-ga Eridu, 
en me-te the lord, the adornment 
Unukiga of Erech, 

10. lugal I-si-in*'-na the king of Isin, 
lugal Ki-en-gi Ki-uri the king of Sumer and Akkad, 
Sa-gi tum-a the desire of the heart 
4Tninni me-en of Ininni am I. 
ud nig-si-sa When righteousness 

15. Ki-en-gi Ki-uri in Sumer and Akkad 
i-ni-in-gar-ra-a * I had established, 
Nam-ga-ru-um in Namgarum, 
bad,-ba that fortress 
dingir-ri-e-ne-ka of the gods, 

20. 6 nig-si-sa-a the house of righteousness 
mu-di I built 

ANNOTATIONS 


? 


Line 6. Literally, “ The one who does not take away the face.’ 
It is given in the Semitic version as la mu-pa-ar-ki-um. See Gadd, 
The Early Dynasties of Sumer and Akkad, p. 33. 

Line 12. 8a-gi tim-a equals bibil libbi; see Gadd, ibid. 

Lines 14-16. The date formula for the second year of Ham- 
murabi is “The year he established (in-gar-ra) righteousness 
(nig-si-s4) in his land.” This was interpreted by King in his 
History of Babylon as indicating that Hammurabi instituted cer- 
tain administrative reforms at the beginning of his reign, which 
culminated later in the promulgation of his code of laws. It is 
interesting to note that Libit-Ishtar, in our inscription as well as 
those hitherto published, uses this same phraseology of himself. 
It is known that Libit-Ishtar also published a law code closely 
related to that of Hammurabi. See Babylonica 9, 19 ff., and Sidney 
Smith, Harly History of Assyria, p. 173. It therefore seems fair 





‘This line corresponds with that read twice, on p. 306 of G. A. Barton, 
The Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad, as dumu-ni in-gar-ra. In 
both cases the sign involved is clearly i, and not dumu. There is, there- 
fore, no evidence that Libit-Ishtar had a son named Ingarra. 
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to conclude that this phrase was used by both kings in the same 
sense. 

Lines 17 ff. The following alternative translation may be sug- 
gested: “I, the carpenter, built the glorious place of the gods, the 
house of righteousness.” This involves rendering nam-ga-ru-um 
by its usual translation, “carpenter.” Line 18 would be read ki 
rib-ba; cf. Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon 322, 34. It is not im- 
possible that Libit-Ishtar, who referred to his kingly functions by 
the figure of such lowly occupations as “ shepherd ” and “ farmer ” 
(lines 2, 4), might also have called himself a carpenter, as the 
builder of the house of the gods. As against this translation, how- 
ever, it may be argued that the titles “shepherd ” and “ farmer ” 
are quite usual in the royal inscriptions, while “carpenter” is 
unknown in such a context. Moreover, according to this trans- 
lation, no definite location for the building called the “house of 
righteousness ” is given. 


Ferris J. STEPHENS. 
Yale University. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Persian Religion according to the Chief Greek Texts. By 
EMILE BENVENISTE. Paris: LIBRAIRIE PAUL GEUTHNER, 
1929. Pp. 119. Price 20 fr. 


The present volume is a translation of the four lectures with 
which M. Benveniste, Director d’Etudes at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, inaugurated in 1926 the series of lectures on Zoroastrianism 
established at the University of Paris by Dr. Nanabhai Navroji 
Katrak of Bombay. Although still a young man—he received his 
call to Paris before he was thirty—M. Benveniste has already done 
considerable research in Indo-Iranian philology and bids fair to 
become an outstanding scholar in that field. 

In his opening chapter, the author admits that the Greek sources 
have already been exhaustively studied and interpreted, yet he 
feels that there is a need to study them from a new angle, because 
(pp. 13-14), “The evidence of the ancients has always been 
examined as a whole, as if it belonged to the same period and relied 
on the same sources. ... The only way of reaching a definite 
reality from these ancient texts is to examine them individually, 
and compare them with the Iranian texts.” He stresses the import- 
ance of distinguishing between the teachings of the Gathis and 
those of the Later Avesta, for (p. 13) “It is . . . unlawful to 
speak of one Iranian religion or even of one Persian religion.” 
The statements of each Greek author must be considered inde- 
pendently and must be compared with the internal evidence of the 
Avestan and Old Persian texts, with due regard to chronological 
differences, 

The thesis of the second chapter is that the statements of Hero- 
dotus about the religious customs of the Persians describe neither 
the Zoroastrian nor the Later Avestan religion, but the religion of 
the Achemenian kings, and only such of its elements as had been 
inherited from the nature religion of the Indo-Iranian period. 
These elements, surviving the Zoroastrian reform, had, by Hero- 
dotus’ time, again assumed an important place in Persian thought. 
Of the Achemenian religion the author says (p. 49): “ Differing 
from the religion of the Magi and that of Zoroaster at the same 
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time, it is in harmony with Mazdeism only to the extent to which 
the latter has retained, in spite of the reform, traces of naturalistic 
beliefs and practices.” 

Coming to Strabo’s contribution, M. Benveniste finds that his 
knowledge of Persian religion was derived partly from a study of 
Herodotus, partly from personal observations made in Cappadocia. 
The statements of Herodotus had become a conventional tradition 
by this time and are to be discounted. “The Persian religion of 
Cappadocia was a kind of evolved Mazdeism in which no more trace 
of Zoroastrianism is to be discerned. Of the ancient ritual the 
cult of fire is retained, but mingled with semitic (sic) practices. 
Of the pantheon, only popular divinities have survived, but the 
forms of their cult, like their feasts, recall Asia’Minor rather than 
Persia. This removed form of Mazdeism is as far from the primi- 
tive religion known by Herodotus as from essentially Avestic 
Mazdeism ” (p. 68). 

By far the longest lecture of the four is that devoted to the 
evidence of Plutarch, some of which is based on Theopompus, some, 
perhaps, on Eudemus. M. Benveniste concludes that Plutarch’s 
account of the Persian religion is (p. 113) “an authentic and 
ancient exposition of Zervenism, a strict dualism of pre-Zoroastrian 
origin which largely influenced the Later Avesta. It is to Zervanism 
that later Mazdeism owes its dualistic teaching, and although 
Zoroaster taught the triumph of good over evil, there is a hint of 
Zervanistic influence in Yasna 30.3. The reviewer will take occa- 
sion to discuss this statement later on. 

The results of M. Benveniste’s researches in the Greek texts may 
best be summed up by quoting from his concluding chapter (pp. 
118-9): “The person of Zoroaster and the teaching of the Magi 
exercised over Greek ideas an influence which was real, though diffi- 
cult to measure. ... But it does not follow that the Greeks 
knew a single form of Persian religion. The method which we 
have adopted has brought out the differences between the ancient 
nature religion which gradually evolved and which is described 
by Herodotus; the degenerate Mazdeism which Strabo observed ; 
and the Zervanism which Plutarch knew through Theopompus 
and perhaps through Eudemus, each of these religions belonging 
to a different period and perhaps to a different region. Neither 
Greeks, Syrians, nor Armenians knew anything of the Avestic 
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Zoroaster nor of his teachings as expressed in the Gathas. . . 
In all probability Zoroastrianism was in the beginning only a local 
movement, limited to a region of Eastern Iran not yet defined; it 
met with powerful opposition from the established beliefs, and 
remained a long time without gaining a veal hold. As it spread it 
changed. It became mingled with the cults which it had attempted 
to replace and it is in a very different form that Mazdeism reached 
Western Iran.” 

To one or two of M. Benveniste’s statements the reviewer would 
append a modest question-mark. One of the arguments adduced 
to prove the non-Zoroastrian nature of the Achemenian religion 
is that of vocabulary. On page 44 occurs the remark: “ The 
Persian word for ‘ god’, baga, is unknown in the Avesta.” Bar- 
tholomae, Altiranisches Worterbuch, col. 921, cites for the Later 
Avesta three certain occurrences of this word with the stem-form 
baya-. Does not M. Benveniste mean to say here “the Gathis” 
rather than “the Avesta”? On page 45, in connection with the 
Zoroastrian distinction between the ahuric and the demonic vocabu- 
laries, the author says: “.. . pat ‘to fall’ is used in the Avesta 
to describe the reeling gait of the demons and us-pat of their birth; 
in Old Persian ud-pat means but ‘to part from’.” As a matter 
of fact, the Avesta does not use the root pat- for demonic beings 
exclusively, as this sentence would seem to imply, for in Yasna, 
44.4 the compound infinitive ava-pastd1s is used of earth and sky. 
In his discussion of Plutarch’s evidence, M. Benveniste says 
(p. 77): “ A passage from the Gathis mentions already the kinship 
hetween ‘the twins’ and ‘ Boundless Time’.” He cites in con- 
firmation the translation of Yasna 30.3 in Moulton’s Early Zoroas- 
trianism. This verse reads: “ Now the two primal Spirits, who 
revealed themselves in vision as Twins, are the Bettter and the 
Bad in thought and word and action. And between these two the 
wise once chose aright, the foolish not so.” There is no allusion in 
this stanza, nor in the whole yasna, to “Boundless Time”. 
Furthermore, without wishing to split hairs, the reviewer would 
point out that the so-called “twins ” are designated as “ the better ” 
and “the bad”, i.e., vahyd akeméa, clearly implying a difference 
in rank. There is no mention at all in the Gathis of zrvan “ time ”, 
whether “boundless ” or otherwise, so that it is hard to see why 
M. Benveniste should attribute a taint of heretical Zervanism to the 
Gathas, 
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It is regrettable that this volume should be, in its physical 
make-up, so unworthy of its contents. In several places the trans- 
lators have erred on the side of literalness, making the English 
awkward, e. g., “ Scholars have doubted to identify these six gods 
with the Amrta Spanta” (p. 53); “ After the dismemberment of 
the Alexander’s empire” (p. 58). The French system of syllabi- 
fication seems to have been followed in dividing words at the line- 
ends. Thus there occur countless such peculiar divisions as “ enti- 
rely ” (p. 40), “ pie-ces” (p. 52), “howe-ver” (p. 57). French, 
too, is the sporadic use of small initial letters for proper adjectives 
and for titles, e. g., mage (p. 17), semitic (p. 68). Occasionally a 
French word creeps in bodily, e. g., resultat (p. 63). There are 
innumerable misprints which are not mentioned in the list of 
errata; like so many books published in France, this volume has 
suffered from careless proof-reading. 

These flaws are, however, all of very minor importance. M. Ben- 
veniste has made a valuable contribution both to the interpreta- 
tion of the Greek texts and to the understanding of the varied and 
conflicting elements found in the Persian religion, or religions, 
of different periods. There presentation is clear and systematic, 
and the author’s main theses are conveniently summed up at the 
close of each chapter. The book should find a place on the shelves 
of all Iranists. 

Maria WILKINS SMITH. 

Temple University. 


A Volume on Tangut (Hsi Hsia) Studies. Peking: BULLETIN OF 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF PETIPING, Vol. 4, No. 3, 1932. 404 
pp., 13 illustrations. 


Under the direction of Tsai Yuan-pei, the National Library of 
Peiping is rapidly increasing its usefulness and importance, both 
as a library and as a center of research. Among the recent im- 
portant accessions have been a fragment of the “ Stone Classics ”, 
dating from 175 A. D., and discovered in 1929 at Loyang, a large 
number of rubbings of the fifth and sixth centuries, and a number 
of Sung and Yiian editions. The library had its beginning in 
1909 and has had a somewhat checkered history. In 1929 the 
National Library and the Metropolitan Library were combined 
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and placed under the joint control of the Ministry of Education 
and the China Foundation for the Promotion of Education and 
Culture. Since then its advancement has been rapid. Among its 
valuable collections are over 8,000 Buddhist manuscripts of the 
T’ang period discovered at Tun-huang. 

In 1929, the library secured a large collection of sutras in the 
Tangut or Hsi Hsia language. This was made possible through a 
gift of $10,000.00 from the China Foundation. Now the library 
has issued this bulletin of Tangut studies, principally by the late 
Mr. Lo Fu-ch’ang. Besides the texts of the whole or parts of six 
siitras, there are reproductions of some inscriptions and examples 
of three Tangut dictionaries, a general introduction in Chinese re- 
viewing the work of Chinese and European scholars in this field, 
accounts of the expeditions of Kozlov and Stein, and the “ History 
of the Hsi Hsia Kingdom ” from the Sung dynastic history. 

The kingdom of Hsi Hsia on the northwest frontier of China 
existed for several centuries, reached its height during the Sung 
period, and was eventually absorbed in the empire of Genghiz 
Khan. The people appear to have been allied to the Tibetans, and 
the language, while quite different from Chinese, belongs to the 
Tibetan-Chinese group, and is of importance linguistically, as 
well as for the historic value of the material written in it. Among 
the European scholars who have worked on the language are Ivanov, 
Laufer, Alexiev, and Pelliot. This volume of studies issued by the 
National Library appears to be an important contribution to 
scholarship in this field, and will reflect great credit both on its 
authors and on the library. 


Nanking Journal, Vol. I, No. 1. Nanking: UNIversiry or Nan- 
KING, 1931. 268 pp. 


This is the first number of a new semi-annual publication by the 
University of Nanking, and the reviewer understands that the 
contributors to this number are members of the faculty there. 
The articles cover a very wide field, and apparently anything in the 
whole range of sinology is acceptable. The value and scholarship 
of the articles are very uneven. The articles on “ Equal Land 
Distribution in the Han Period ” and “ Taoist Religion during the 
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Han Period” are good. That on “The History of the Yin 
Dynasty” is an attempted reconstruction based on a linguistic 
analysis of the bone inscriptions. It is not original research and 
is largely conjecture. “ Polygamous Customs of the Han Period ” 
is poor. On the whole, the standard of scholarship does not appear 
to be as high as in the publications of the National Library of 
Peking. The text is in Chinese, but there is a table of contents in 
English. 


Preuves des Antiquités de Chine. By Paut Hovo-MING-TSE. 
Pékin: 1930. Folio, pp. 35 + 676; profusely illustrated. 


This enormous volume contains a great amount of material. The 
illustrations are badly printed and some are so faint that the lines 
can hardly be distinguished. There are hundreds of them, un- 
numbered, and the reviewer declines to count them. Little essays 
on history and art are scattered throughout the volume. They do 
not seem to be very profound, although occasionally there is an 
interesting piece of information. The value of the material varies 
considerably, but there is enough good stuff to make the book 
worth while. The book covers nearly the whole range of Chinese 
art and includes reproductions of coins and of stone inscriptions. 


Mu-yang-ch’eng; Han and Pre-Han Sites at the Foot of Mount 
Lao-t’ieh in South Manchuria. By Yosuiro Harapa and 
Kazucnika Komat. Archaeologia Orientalis, Vol. Il. Tokyo: 
TOA-KOKOGAKU-KWAI, or Far-EASTERN ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
Socrety, 1931. Folio; pp. x + 39 English, 18 German, and 
68 Japanese; 62 plates. 


Japanese scholars have been doing excellent archaeological work 
in Japan, Korea and Manchuria, and this splendid volume is fully 
up to the best western standards. The arrangement, illustrations, 
type, and the general scholarly thoroughness are all that could be 
asked. On the end of the Liao-tung peninsula near Ryojun (Port 
Arthur) are the remains of an ancient castle with mud walls, which 
has been identified as Mu-yang. It attracted the attention of 
Professor K. Hamada of the Kyoto Imperial University in 1910. 
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The first excavations of the Far-Eastern Archaeological Society 
were made in 1927 near P’i-tzu-wo under Hamada. Neolithic 
and eneolithic sites were discovered, and the report forms Vol. I 
of this series. The site of Mu-yang was excavated in 1928 by the 
society in conjunction with the Kwanté Government Museum, and 
this volume is the report of the work. 

The horizons uncovered range from the neolithic to the Han 
period, and only the briefest resumé of the important finds can be 
attempted here. Among the stone finds were arrow-heads, kitchen- 
knives, axe-heads, and weights. There were bone arrow-heads, 
needles and unidentified implements, ear ornaments of glass, 
nephrite beads, and pieces of jade. Various bronze and iron 
articles, arrow-heads, knives, girdle fittings, casting molds, and 
coins of the feudal state of Yen (Chou period) and of the Ch’in 
and Han empires. Three groups of pottery were found. The first 
belonged to the stone age. The second, black in color and made 
on the wheel, belonged to the period of the Contending States of 
the 4th and 3rd Centuries B. c. The third group belonged to the 
Han period, and was black, white, or brown in color. There were 
also spindle whorls, and seven types of tiles and bricks of the Han 
period. An interesting variety of tombs and human remains 
were found. Some tombs were shell-covered, some were covered 
with stone debris, some had pottery jar coffins, and some were the 
so-called chi-chou graves, in which the walls of the excavation were 
burnt to secure hardness. It appears that although the castle itself 
was not built until the Han period, the site had been occupied 
during the stone and the Chou periods. 

Japanese scholarship is to be congratulated on this fine piece of 
work, and it is to be hoped that the authors are only at the begin- 
ning of their activities. 


A Union List of Selected Western Books on China in American 
IAbraries. By CHARLES 8. GARDNER. Washington: AMERICAN 
CouNCIL OF LEARNED SociErIEs, 1932. 51 pp. 


The moment such a bibliography is published, a dozen titles 
which might have been included occur to one’s mind no matter how 
much care has been expended in preparation. As the reviewer had 
the opportunity to suggest titles when this little volume was in 
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preparation, it would certainly be unfair for him to criticize its 
omissions now that it has appeared. It does not pretend to be 
exhaustive. It may be pointed out, however, that the list of 
periodicals might have been fuller, and among those which publish 
articles on China, and which are not on this list, are Acta Orientalia, 
the China Journal, and such serials as the reports of the various 
German academies of science like those of Saxony and Prussia. 
A number of periodicals are listed in the introduction but are not 
listed under periodicals in the bibliography, like the Chinese 
Recorder and the Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

These and other omissions do not materially affect the great 
value of this little book. There are listed 277 titles, which include 
nearly all the western books which are a necessary apparatus for 
a scholar in this field. All should be possessed by any American 
library which aspires to major importance. The selection is critical, 
and the vast amount of trash published on China is carefully 
omitted. The books are classified, and as far as possible notices of 
reviews of the books are given with the titles. This bibliography 
fills a long-felt need, and should be a considerable aid in the 
development of American sinology. 

Another bibliography on China was published by Probsthain 
(London) several years ago. It is much wider and more inciusive 
than Mr. Gardiner’s, especially in the European titles, and it lists 
quite a number of Chinese texts. While Mr. Gardiner’s book is 
fully adequate for its intended purpose, Probsthain’s and the older 
and still more exhaustive work of Cordier, are still essential for 
the specialist. 


The Culture Contacts of the United States and China. By GrorGcE 
H. Danton. New York: CoLtumBia UNIVERSITY Press, 1931. 


xi + 133 pp. 

While the great need in sinology is for scholars who can examine 
Chinese sources, this little book illustrates the valuable work that 
can be done from western sources. Perhaps its title is too wide and 
raises false hopes. The book actually covers the contacts between 
the two countries between 1784 and 1844, as is indicated in the 
subtitle. The treatment of the Americans who went to China dur- 
ing these years is all that can be desired. On the other hand, the 
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Chinese attitude toward foreigners is not analysed with sufficient 
thoroughness. The exclusiveness of the Chinese at this period is 
not characteristic of Chinese history generally, but only set in 
about 1400 as a reaction from the amazingly free intercourse with 
foreign countries during the Mongol period, and for other reasons, 
It is a mistake to describe the Chinese mind only from foreign 
sources. Nevertheless, while the material contained in this book 
cannot be said to be new, the treatment is able, and the book will 
be a valuable summary of the early relations between the two 
countries. The bibliography is full, but can hardly be called criti- 
cal. A later volume is promised, which will give a fuller study of 


the Chinese material. 
J. K. Suryock. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Sabdische Inschriften. Bearbeitet von J. H. MorpTMANN und 
Evcen Mitrtwocu: Lathgens-v.Wissmannsche Siidarabien- 
reise, Band 1: Hamburgische Universitat, Abhandlungen aus 
dem Gebiet der Auslandskunde, Bande 36. Hamburg: FRIz- 
DERICHSEN, DE Gruyter & Co., 1931. Pp. xxi + 270; 3 fold- 
ing maps. 

This publication is to be hailed as marking a new epoch in South- 
Arabic studies. In the winter of 1927-28 Messrs. Carl Rathgens 
and Herrmann vy. Wissmann undertook a geographical exploration 
of the Yemen and through the support of the Imam were able in 
addition to their other aims to make copies of a large number of 
inscriptions, and also, as the Preface adds, were the first to pursue 
systematic excavations in the land. When we recall the furtive and 
fugitive labors of Halévy and Glaser in that country and the 
martyr-death of the explorer Burchardt in 1909, we realize that the 
new political map of Arabia may spell its opening-up to the archae- 
ologist. The recent amazing adventures of Bertram Thomas in the 
hinterland of Oman and in the Rub‘ al-Khali have now their 
counterpart in the peaceful pursuit of archaeology in the south- 
west of the peninsula, which still remains practically unexplored. 
We may suppose that the Imam of the Yemen, hemmed in as he 
is between the new kingdom of Arabia and the British possessions 
on the southern coast, is ready to cultivate the diplomatic and 
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scientific friendship of other nationalities. A second volume will 
present the engineering results of the labors of Messrs. Rathgens 
and v. Wissmann. The present volume, edited by J. H. Mordt- 
mann, editor of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, and Eugen 
Mittwoch, distinguished, inter al., for his Ethiopic studies, presents 
the epigraphic results of the expedition. The localities studied 
are illustrated by two sketch maps and three large folding maps 
bound in at the end of the volume, one of them of San‘d and its 
vicinity ; these vastly enlarge our exact knowledge of the unsurveyed 
land. (Attention may be called to Grohmann’s “ Historisch- 
geographische Bemerkungen”, an appendix to Rhodokanakis, 
Altsabéische Studien, I, 192%, pp. 110-144, with accompanying 
large sketch map of the Yemen.) The explorers have been able to 
localize exactly the inscriptions old as well as new, as has never 
been done before, and have made technical observations of great 
value; for example to the effect that the inscriptions found in 
San‘a, a comparatively modern city, were all brought in for build- 
ing purposes from older sites in the neighborhood, and that the 
provenance of many of them can be determined. 

Chapter I presents a brief essay on Sabaean chronology. Here ~ 
may be noted the editors’ observation that the Katabanian kingdom 
should be given two or three centuries’ longer duration than has 
been supposed (p. 10, cf. p. 220). Chapters II-V give inscrip- 
tions from four different districts, 174 numbers in all, large and 
small, for many fragments are included. A large number of these 
are the explorers’ own discovery ; but the most important are fresh 
copies of inscriptions copied by Glaser, many of which have 
appeared in the Corpus, and of the inscriptions photographed by 
Burchardt, few of which have so far appeared. There is thus given 
a control upon the earlier copies as also upon the photographs, 
which from their character are often not wholly legible. Also there 
has been found opportunity through the observation of the originals 
to reassemble parts of texts which had been published separately ; 
e.g. CIS Nos. 171 and 241 are proved, (p. 60) to be halves of one 
and the same inscription. Chapter IV, including Nos. 146-150, is 
devoted to unpublished photographic texts of Burchardt’s. For this 
and the other material of that explorer the editors have used the 
manuscript volumes (“eine staatliche Reihe von Binden”) of the 
explorer, now in the possession of the Oriental Seminar in Berlin 
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through the gift of his heirs (p. viii). The commentary on the 
texts is carried out in finest detail; as it covers many of Glaser’s 
texts that have already appeared in the Corpus, the work becomes 
in good part a super-commentary on the latter. In the Index, p. 
269 f., are listed over 200 such cross-references in addition to many 
references to other collections of texts. There is a wealth of geo- 
graphical, historical, and philological discussion of greatest value, 
for it must be remembered that Sabdistik still remains in its 
infancy. I may note here but a few of the points of general interest. 
On p. 58 is recorded an underground aqueduct “three hours long ”, 
feeding the city of Hiz. Pp. 218-220 present an essay on the much 
disputed genealogy of ‘Alhin Nahfan. The name Wahbilat gives 
the first instance in South-Arabic of a name well known in early 
North-Arabic (p. 87). The Hebrew usage, e. g., “ the man Micah ”, 
has its correspondence in Sabaean, “the man Masiid”; so also 
the two languages agree in the idiom “a man to his brother ” for 
“to one another” (p. 52). For the first time in South-Arabic 
appears the name-form ’Uhtuhu, “ His-sister ”, i. e. the father’s, of 
a type known in Akkadian and common in late Aramaic (p. 125). 
The root Spy appears in the meaning “to watch over” (p. 136), 
as in Ethiopic, and enforces the reviewer’s opinion that so the verb 
is to be understood in the Hebrew name Jacob, i.e. Ya'kob-el, 
“ God watches over”. There is an Appendix on local fabrification 
of antiquities, pp. 243-251, with illustrations of what appears to 
be a busy trade in San‘i—a warning to the amateur collector. The 
volume is concluded with a glossary of 17 pages in double column, 
with detailed analysis of the usage of words. A notable piece of 
scientific work in itself, the volume augurs a new day in South- 
Arabic exploration. It may be noted here that at the Leyden 
Congress of Orientalists held last September the South-Arabists 
formed themselves into a Group, with Prof. G. Ryckmans of 
Louvain as chairman, and including the eminent scholars in that 
line of studies; from such a body we can expect much for the 
furtherance of research in this field. 
James A, MONTGOMERY. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible (The Richards Lec- 
tures delivered at the University of Virginia). By W1LLIAM 
FoxweEtt ALBRiGHt. New York: Fiemine H. Reve Co., 
1932. Pp. 223. 


The author of this book has become within the last ten years 
the leading American authority on the archaeology of Palestine. 
As Director of the American School of Oriental Research in Jeru- 
salem from 1920-1929, he had unparalleled opportunities to become 
familiar with all the intimate details of Palestinian archaeology— 
opportunities which he improved to the utmost. While Dr. Albright 
has in the past published many articles, the volume before us is 
the first book that we have had from his pen. The high quality 
of his more transitory publications leads one to read his book 
with great expectation. 

The volume before us is based on three lectures which he 
delivered in February, 1931, at the University of Virginia on the 
Richards Foundation. The first lecture treats of “The Discovery 
of Ancient Palestine ”, the second, “ Unearthing a Biblical City ” 
and the third is entitled “The Bible in the Light of Archaeology ”. 
In the first two lectures, the author’s thorough knowledge of 
archaeology produces a masterly treatment of his topics. In the 
first lecture, the work of all who have engaged in Palestinian 
explorations is briefly but fairly passed in review and each worker 
is accorded just and discriminating praise for his actual contribu- 
tion to knowledge. The progress in the science of excavation, and 
especially the great increase in the development of exploration into 
an exact science by the data afforded by the pottery of different 
periods, is so sketched as to enable the reader to appreciate how 
many of the supposed results of the earlier explorers can now be 
corrected. 

In the second lecture, the author describes briefly, but clearly, 
the excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim (probably Debir, Kirjath- 
sepher, of the Bible), of which he himself has been the Director. 
The reader is not only given an opportunity to understand how 
a Palestinian city is scientifically excavated, but why it is possible 
from the objects found, and especially from the pottery in the 
succession of definitely defined strata, to date with a good degree 
of approximation, the different cultures which succeeded one 
another. By such work as this, explorers like Dr. Albright are 
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developing a new and valuable chronological datum for the deter- 
mination of the dates at which successive waves of culture and 
religious customs flourished in the land of the Bible. Much has 
been written during the past fifty years concerning the verdict of 
archaeology upon problems of Biblical criticism, and most of what 
has been written has been wide of the mark. It seems possible that, 
through the labors of such scholars as Albright, we may be on 
the verge of a new era of solid scientific work in this field. Such 
an achievement would be gladly welcomed by all lovers of truth. 

When, however, the reader turns to the third lecture, with the 
expectation of finding definite and convincing checking of the 
results derived from literary investigation, he is disappointed. The 
author is unable, of course, in so brief a compass to discuss the 
whole field and has selected three topics by which to illustrate the 
application of the principles which he has developed. These three 
are: “The Age of the Patriarchs”, “The Law of Moses”, and 
“The Age of the Exile and the Restoration”. In his treatment 
of the first topic, he rightly draws attention to the great increase 
in recent years of our knowledge of the period 1800-1600 B. c., and 
contends that Abraham lived in this period, and was not a con- 
temporary of Hammurabi. However much one’s inclinations might 
predispose him to believe this, it should be frankly recognized that 
as yet the hypothesis, especially as regards characters said in the 
14th chapter of Genesis to be contemporary with Abraham, asks 
us to explain obscure facts by possibilities still more obscure. 

The author’s treatment of the antiquity of the law of Moses 
is still more disappointing. While he recognizes that the main 
analysis of the Pentateuch, which resulted from a century of inten- 
sive study culminating in the work of Julius Wellhausen, stands, 
there breathes through his treatment of the topic a tone of hostility 
to Wellhausen and his school that seems to be inherited from the 
fundamentalists of a former generation. Particularly weak is 
his argument for the monotheism of Moses, based on the mono- 
theism of Ikhnaton, and the supposed monotheism of a Babylonian 
tablet published in CT 2450. So good an Egyptologist as the 
late W. Max Miiller maintained that Ikhnaton was not a real 
monotheist, and in the words of so great a master of the History 
of Religion as the late Prof. George Foote Moore the Babylonian 
text 

“concedes no such [monistic] subtleties; what it says is 
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that Marduk is the whole pantheon, and that, not as a 
piece of speculation, but as a liturgical glorification of 
Marduk. Even such purely verbal unifications of the god- 
head are late* and infrequent ”. 


In any event, until some inscription left by Moses is discovered, 
real proof of the monotheism of Moses can only be found in the 
Bible itself. 

Albright’s treatment of “ The Age of the Exile and the Restora- 
tion ” is much more successful, though here he has in one instance 
overlooked an important fact. He believes that the Elephantine 
papyri which refer to Sanballat definitely place the reform of 
Nehemiah in the reign of Artaxerxes I, rather than in the region 
of Artaxerxes II. He has overlooked the testimony of Josephus 
who places Sanballat in the time of Alexander the Great, and the 
probability pointed out by Torrey that there were two Sanballats. 
Indeed, it is not impossible that there was a succession of them. 

The book before us is a most valuable contribution to the sub- 
ject of which it treats and gives great promise of what we may 
yet expect from its author. The application of archaeology to 
criticism made in the three lectures is only a revelation of the fact 
that in such matters our study has not yet become an exact science. 


GrorcE A. BARTON. 
University of Pennsylvania. 





*The mention of the Kassite gods in the text does not prove the text 
from that period; only that it could not have been written before that time. 











